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EUROPEAN UNIVERSITIES. 


[Tue following article, our readers will perceive, is extracted 
from Johnston’s work on public education in France, from 
which was transcribed the article in our last number, under the 
title of ‘Origin of Colleges.’ In tracing the history of the 
university of Paris, some of the causes of temporary decline in 
the prosperity of that institution, lead the author to mention the 
origin and growth of similar literary establishments in other 
parts of France, and in ether countries of Europe. As these 
topics are in strict connexion with one great object of this 
Journal,—that of recording important facts relating to educa- 
tion,—we gladly embrace the opportunity of laying them before 
our readers. ] 


This great and important body, (the university of Paris,) 
the focus of science and Jearning, to which students crowded 
from every part of the civilized world, varied much in the de- 
gree of celebrity it enjoyed at different epochs of its history. 
During times when the kingdom and capital were torn by 
foreign wars and domestic broils, when the monarch, instead 
of being able to aid its progress, found occupation enough in 
defending his own rights against rebellious subjects, it is very 
easy to conceive that the university must have suflered. One 
great cause of the prosperity which it enjoyed, was the nature 
of its constitution, which was essentially secular ; the regular 
orders which it was forced to admit into its body having always 
been received under considerable restrictions. The benefits 
accruing from this system are evident ; the regular clergy, tied 
down and subservient to a particular body unconnected with 
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the university, had two different interests to manage, which 
must have frequently clashed with each other ; and the general 
interest of the university being the feeblest, could not fail to 
give way before the particular interest of the religious class to 
which they belonged. The secular clergy, on the contrary, 
free from every tie but those of religion and their country, had 
no object to divide or distract their attention from the interests 
or common good of the institution to which they were attached.* 
But though foreign and domestic wars might have influenced 
this prosperous state of the university, a great portion of its 
misfortunes arose from its own body ; the licentious manners of 
the students, their constant brawls with the citizens, and their 
frequent dissensions among themselves, were so many causes 
of disturbance, which forced the government at times to adopt 
measures of coercion, to put down a spirit that was in danger 
of being carried so far as to injure the royal prerogative and 
the comfort of the citizens. The first quarrel, that nearly 
caused the destruction of the university and the total dispersion 
of those who attended it, was this:—Some students had been 
drinking in one of the suburbs of Paris ; heated with wine, they 
quarrelled with their host ; words were soon followed by blows, 
and for the time the students were repulsed. Returning to 
Paris, they strengthened their numbers, and having armed them- 
selves, proceeded once more to the house of the wine-dealer, 
and slew or put to flight the inmates. Not content with this 
vengeance, they fell upon many of the unoffending neighbours, 
and maltreated them in such a manner that some were left for 
dead. The city authorities instantly repaired to the bishop of 
Paris, and to the pope’s Jegate, who was then in the capital ; 
these two churchmen hastened to the queen, represented to her 
the outrage, and entreated her not to let it go unpunished. 
Queen Blanche, then regent of the kingdom, gave instant or- 
ders to the city officers and a troop of mercenaries to seize 
. without distinction all persons implicated in the disturbance. 
They hastened to put her command into execution, and eneoun- 
tered before the town a crowd of students engaged in games of 
amusement, and quite innocent of the outrage committed by 
their comrades. Without taking time to consider whether they 
were the guilty persons, the adherents of the queen attacked 
them, wounded many of their number, and killed two priests, 
the one a Fleming, the other a Norman. No sooner was the 
mischief known, than the doctors and masters of the universi- 


* Crevier, I. 5. 
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ty hastened to the queen and the pope’s legate with demands 
of satisfaction. The queen refused to listen to them, and ap- 
proved highly of what had been done. Upon receiving so un- 
gracious an answer, the greater number both of masters and 
scholars proceeded to quit Paris, and spread themselves over 
other countries. The bishop and pope’s legate issued bulls 
of excommunication against all who did not return to Paris ; 
but Pope Gregory LX. annulled these bulls, and wrote himself 
to the king, queen, and many of the clergy, recommending an 
adjustment of differences, and a peaceable understanding be- 
tween the government and the students. St Louis, grieved at 
the evil which the hasty conduct of the queen had caused, and 
anxious to restore to his capital the celebrity it had lost by the 
dispersion of the school, used all his endeavours to fulfil the 
pope’s wishes, but it was some time before they were crowned 
with success ; and those that did return, did it only upon the 
pledge of receiving full satisfaction. As the bishop of Paris 
and his chancellor were the most active agents in this affair, 
the pope satisfied the aggrieved parties by restricting, in many 
points, the jurisdiction of those dignitaries over the university, 
—a point that could not but be very agreeable to that body, as 
there always existed a great feeling of jealousy of the powers 
possessed by these churchmen, who were inclined to grasp at 
a universal and despotic management of its affairs.* 

For the present, then, the total ruin of the Parisian school was 
prevented ; still, however, it received a severe blow ; for, from 
being the only seat of learning in France, it was now weakened 
by the formation of many other schools, which, in the course of 
a few years, rose to np inconsiderable degree of reputation. 
The year 1229 must thus be considered as an epoch of very 
great interest. The masters and students who had left Paris 
founded independent establishments in Angers, Poitiers, Or- 
leans, Rheims, Toulouse, and many other towns, which, accord- 
ing to the patronage they received from the popes or French 
kings, obtained at a later or earlier period the titles and privi- 
leges of universities. At this time also, King Henry II. of 
England, anxious to benefit as far as he could his own subjects, 
held forth such inducements as caused many of the most cele- 
brated teachers to repair to that country. By an express edict, 
he granted to all who should settle in an English university, 
privileges of the highest order ; and there is no doubt, that the 
first dawn of the celebrity since enjoyed by the schools of Ox- 


* Meiners, 1. 213. 
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ford and Cambridge had its rise in this partial degradation and 
dispersion of the university of Paris. 

At the commencement of the thirteenth century, and before 
this unfortunate occurrence, the university was in the most 
flourishing condition ; the number of students that crowded to it 
from all quarters of Europe was quite unexampled ; to give any 
precise idea of what the number might have been at its greatest 
height is almost impossible, from the confusion and exaggera- 
tion prevailing in different works upon the subject ; but that it 
was very considerable we may infer from the bustle in the city 
by the presence of the students, and the subsequent compara- 
tive state of desertion in which it is said to have remained when 
they quitted it, although we may not give credit to those au- 
thors who would make the calculation amount to ten, twenty, 
or thirty thousand,* 

But after the dispute with Queen Blanche, the Parisian 
school no longer occupied the same rank. Other schools sprung 
up, encouraged by its desertion, and promoted by those with 
whom it was an object to prevent science from falling into 
oblivion. Many of these, indeed, existed but for a time, and 
when the teachers that had given them a temporary celebrity 
died, fell back into obscurity ; but some of them did reach a 
pitch of renown, and had received privileges, that enabled them 
to become rivals, and no contemptible rivals, to the parent 
school. Thus, during the course of the thirteenth century, 
were founded the famous universities of Toulouse, Salamanca, 
Padua, Montpelier, Oxford, and Cambridge. Alarmed at the 
increase and progress of other schools, the ‘university of Paris 
used its utmost influence with the kings of France and the 
pope, to put a check to their extension in France, under the 
plea of their interfering with its privileges ; these requests, how- 
ever, were not much attended to, and universities continued to 
be founded both in France and elsewhere, according to the par- 
tialities or caprices of temporal sovereigns, and of the head of 
the church. During the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, the 
number of universities founded in Europe is quite incredible. 


* The great uncertainty in which we must remain with regard to the real 
numbers of residents in the older universities may be proved from this cir- 
cumstance, that, of the writers who have given an account of the university 
of Prague, some make the number of students, who attended it at the com- 
mencement of the fifteenth century, as high as 44,000, others 36,000, or 24,000, 
and others as low as 5000 and 4400. The Jast calculation certainly is the 
most likely to be near the truth.—Voigt. p. 82. Meiners, I. 226. 
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The following list gives the date of foundation of some of the 
most celebrated :-— 


Pisa, . ‘ “ 2 1338 St Andrews, 1411 
Valladolid, ; : . 1346 Glasgow, : ‘ : 1454 
Prague, . . * 1348 Greifswald, ‘ ° . 1456 
Pavia, . . ; . 1361 Freyberg, . y . 1457 
Vienna, ' ‘ . 1365 Saragossa, ‘ > . 1474 
Heidelberg, ; : . 1887 Tiibingen, . : 1477 
Erfurt, . é F p 1392 Aberdeen, . : ‘ . 1477 
Leipsic, . . : . 1409 Copenhagen, . : . 1479 
Valentia, é : 1410 Alcala, . ¢ ° . 1499 


The very unsettled state of the kingdom of France favoured 
much the prosperity of these new establishments. A series of 
wars, foreign and domestic, kept up a constant state of efferves- 
cence in the minds of the Parisians ; and the government, occu- 
pied in consolidating its own precarious power, and in annoying 
its enemies, was in‘ no condition to give due attention to the 
progress of learning, or the literary instruction of its subjects : 
but, notwithstanding all these disadvantages, the university of 
Paris, by means principally of its numerous colleges, many of 
which were excellently conducted, though it lost a great pro- 
portion of its students, kept up a degree of respectability and 
celebrity that gave it a great and preponderating influence over 
the affairs of Europe. 


POPULAR AND LIBERAL EDUCATION COMBINED. 


[In the following sentiments on a liberal course of popular 
education, our readers, we think, will find much to approve as 
sound in theory and useful in application. We regret the im- 
possibility of transcribing the whole pamphlet from which our 
present article is taken, and must be satisfied with recommend- 
ing it to the attentive perusal of those of our readers into whose 
hands it may fall, It is entitled a View of the Livingston County 
High School on Temple Hill, Geneseo, (New York.) We may 
observe, in passing, that the institution from which this publication 
is issued, seems fully to realize the expectations of the enlight- 
ened individuals to whose exertions it owes its existence, and 
the hopes of those on whose efforts in instruction its character 
is dependent. 
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The plan of this seminary, and the daily routine of its exer- 
cises, we shall present at our first opportunity. In the mean- 
time, a brief notice of the school may be found by reverting to 
page 700 of volume II.] 


We hear a great deal said about adapting the course of study 
to the situation the pupil is designed to fill. ‘The idea which lies at 
the foundation of this doctrine is certainly correct. Whatever 
be the place an individual occupies in life, he should doubtless be 
prepared to discharge its duties by the culture of his early years. 
But when the theory is carried out into the practical details, 
like all other speculations, it leads to many erroneous conclu- 
sions. In its extension and application the process of nature 
becomes reversed. When you say your son is destined to any 
particular occupation or station in society, it may be inquired, 
By whom? Shall parents decree their offspring to this or that 
post in life? Can parents or any other human beings point out 
the bounding line, and say to genius and industry, ‘ thus far 
shalt thou come, and no farther?’ Must the want of fortune 
of necessity preclude a lofty intellect from reaching the object 
of its aspirations ? Does poverty, in our country, condemn its 
victim to inevitable obscurity ? In answer to these questions 
we might triumphantly refer to those great names who have 
risen to honour, wealth, and rank, from the humblest origin ; 
who have, in spite of poverty, in the face of opposition, strug- 
gled in their upward career, and attained a proud preeminence 
in their country, and in the world. Shall the mind, then, be 
made to bend itself to some fancied condition, which fate has 
decreed? Or shall not, rather, the powers of intellect be left to 
work out their own good fortune ? This we think the best and 
happiest course ; and it is the opposite to this which we com- 
plain of, as a perversion of the natura] order of things. In 
“ America, we acknowledge no artificial distinctions of society. 
We pride ourselves upon that equality of rights and privileges 
that brings to a level the whole community, except so far as 
virtue and intelligence are concerned. We acknowledge no 
aristocracy but the natural aristocracy of worth and talents. 
Let worth and talents, then, be brought to light. Let them 
receive all the advantages that learning and culture can confer ; 
and then let them be raised to the high places of society, what- 
ever be the condition, as it respects the gifts of fortune, from 
which they are drawn. There should be no casées in the consti- 
tution of an American community. The child should not be 
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compelled to follow his father’s footsteps, unless his talents and 
disposition lead him into them. So far as we act in accordance 
with this principle, our practice will harmonize with the theory 
of our free institutions. From these remarks we would deduce 
an argument in favour of a course of general study, for all young 
men, whether rich or poor. We entertain no fears of unfitting 
a youth for his station by imparting to his mind the polish of 
literary culture to any degree. Knowledge never assumes the 
form of a destroying demon, even when clothed in the habili- 
ments of poverty. No state or condition can be imagined 
wherein a man would not be all the better for a well trained 
intellect. Call out the mental energies, and develope them to 
full perfection, by any process of discipline ; and you give the 
best preparation for active duty an intelligent being can possibly 
receive. We approve, therefore, of chaining the mind down to 
no narrow course ; we wish it to have ample room for the 
unfolding of its mighty powers. 

No man of reflection will ever doubt the utility of an 
acquaintance with the exact and physical sciences. To attain a 
knowledge of the former, requires the pure exercise of reason, 
the noblest power of man. Its conclusions are irresistibly cer- 
tain ; a quality which can be predicated of no other branches 
of human knowledge. Its reasonings lead to truths which are 
in their nature eternal ; and the processes by which they are 
attained, are the most satisfactory efforts of the human intellect. 
Who shall then pretend to say that such pursuits should not be 
laid open to all? Who will believe that attempts at perfection 
in mere mechanical exertion, deserve a higher place in the 
education of a rational being? Who will assert that the inter- 
ests of society will be more happily promoted by making the 
exertions of pure intellect an object of less importance than the 
mere efforts of ingenuity ? To write an elegant and rapid hand 
is certainly a desirable and useful accomplishment. But who 
will compare its value to the noble gift of sound and forcible 
reasoning ? The physical sciences have received important 
improvements by the application of mathematical aids. Yet, in 
themselves considered, how interesting are the objects they 
present to our minds! To trace by the process of induction the 
laws that govern the universe, to arrive by reasoning from the 
simplest facts at the most important and comprehensive conclu- 
sions, to discover the qualities of matter by a keen analysis, to 
detect the chain of causes and effect, by observiug combinations 
closely and accurately, open to the powers of the intellect, a 
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field as extensive, as brilliant, as full of glory, as can well be 
imagined. Such studies, then, in a liberal and philosophical 
education, will receive no little attention. It matters not whether 
the pupil be rich or poor, of high or low degree, he has an 
unanswerable claim to be initiated into the wonders of the 
universe. 

The study of the modern languages, is of daily increasing 
importance. Our growing intercourse with foreign nations 
makes it a desirable object to know their languages. The 
French, a language celebrated for its adaptation to the purposes 
of social life, and more generally understood than any other, 
ought to be familiar to every well informed merchant. It is not 
asserted that a merchant cannot justly and skilfully discharge 
the duties that devolve upon him, without it. This would be to 
impeach the mercantile character of many of our most valuable 
men. But it is asserted that the convenience of such a know!- 
edge as would ensure an easy comprehension of common 
writers, and the ordinary language of business correspondence, 
compared with the time and trouble necessary to its attainment, 
has the weight of a powerful argument in its favour. Our re- 
publican neighbours in the south have already drawn the atten- 
tion of citizens of the United States to the study of Spanish. 
The mere facility of commercial intercourse is enough to con- 
vince us that a knowledge of this language would be highly 
useful to every man of enterprise. The Italian possesses such 
boundless treasures of literature, that we cannot help advocating 
the study of this tongue, even for men who are destined to active 
life. In a view of the objects of living that comprehends pecu- 
niary gain and physical comfort alone, the arguments that may 
be brought forward in favour of this elegant pursuit, we are 
aware, will find no place. But we know from the examples of 
great and illustrious men, that the most absorbing avocations of 
business are not incompatible with an extensive cultivation of 
elegant literature. It is the doctrine of a sound philosophy that 
the length of life is not to be estimated by the number of days 
and months and years that have expired, but by the succession 
of thoughts that have occupied the mind. One man, therefore, 
may live more in ten years, than another in three score and ten. 
And do not the most crowded employments leave some leisure 
hours, in which a man may free himself from the cares and 
fatigues of business, and yield his mind to the pursuits of agreea- 
ble letters? We would not look upon wealth as the sole or 
most important means of securing happiness ; for this conviction 
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would be in the face of daily testimony. In estimating, there- 
fore, the utility, the plain, practical ulility of a branch of study, 
we must not guide ourselves by a calculation of percentage. 
Every source of pure and rational pleasure deserves the con- 
sideration of an intelligent being. Besides the importance of 
languages in a business view of the subject, these reflections 
offer themselves ia support of the propriety of cultivating any 
language adorned with an interesting and valuable literature, as 
a source of improvement and innocent pleasure. 

Classical learning, as a knowledge of Grecian and Roman 
literature has been called, by way of distinction, has of late 
years occupied the attention in no small degree, of writers and 
thinkers on the subject of education. We regret the spirit with 
which this branch of knowledge has been assailed. We cannot 
impugn the motives which have led to the late attacks on clas- 
sical studies; for on a subject of literary and philosophical 
discussion, the supposition that improper motives exist, involves 
a practical absurdity. But we fear, lest this ‘ spirit of reform’ 
in its zeal to destroy the tares, will root up the wheat also. 
The question has been entered into with all the warmth of 
political asperity. While the one party has greatly exaggerated 
the value of ancient literature, the other has denounced it in 
terms which calm truth and rational philosophy can never 
sanction. There can be no doubt that the high rank assigned 
to the ancient masters in the earliest universities of Europe, has 
led to an unreasonable estimation of their merits throughout the 
literary world. We would not force the study of the Greek and 
Latin upon all, for compulsion never made a fine classical 
scholar. But we can have no sympathy with those literary 
radicals, who would banish from our halls of learning and con- 
sign to everlasting oblivion, the splendid monuments of Grecian 
and Roman genius. And though it is in our opinion, very far 
from being true that ancient literature is superior to that of 
modern ages; though the inconceivable advances which the 
human mind has made in every species of knowledge since the 
brightest days of the ancient world, have given to its efforts and 
labours an energy and diffusive utility that then were never 
dreamed of ; yet would we go to the literary stores of Greece 
and Rome to learn the character and feelings of a remote age ; 
to trace the effects of different -ethics and different religions on 
the human mind ; to watch the progress of intellect, from the 
first dawning of civilization, to the highest splendor which the 
unaided powers of man can attain ; and finally, to learn the 
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instructive lesson, that the brightest intellect, unaided by revela- 
tion, must grope in comparative darkness. On such grounds 
we rest the defence of classical learning. In this point of view, 
we consider it stamped with an interest which time can never 
obliterate. 

The improvement of life means much more than is generally 
conveyed to the mind by such an expression. It means the 
use which an honest man devotes it to, of accomplishing some 
great and good purpose. When the feelings of the heart and 
the energies of the intellect are warmly engaged in forwarding 
the best interests of humanity, not a moment passes without 
leaving its memorial behind : not a moment is surrendered to 
that foe of human happiness, the ennui of indolence. Each 
hour is sacredly employed in deeds of goodness, or the improve- 
ment of the mind. The language of reason, then, reads to us 
a solemn lesson on the importance of training the youthful mind 
to such invaluable habits. Let the most glowing pages of learn- 
ing be thrown open for the study of the young ; let the beauties 
of literature be spread before their eager imagination, and free 
access given to its most exquisite enjoyments ; let their best 
feelings be enlisted in the pursuit of moral and intellectual 
culture ; point out the superiority of happiness consisting in 
virtue and learning, to the degrading allurements of vice ; 
awaken and stimulate the natural spirit of improvement, and 
describe the most abundant sources of pure, refined, and exalted 
pleasure ; let habits of study be formed that shall last through 
life ; let a fondness for books be acquired, that shall make them 
pleasant companions in solitude, a solace in adversity, and an 
ornament in prosperity ; and then a great work will be accom- 
plished towards the elevation of the public mind, the improve- 
ment of moral feeling, and the purification of individual and 
national character. 


PRACTICAL INSTRUCTION IN GEOGRAPHY AND ASTRONOMY. 


Some account of the Elementary Observatory erected at the Cincin- 
nati Female Academy. 


[For the following interesting and highly valuable article we 
are indebted to Mr Locke, of the institution mentioned above. 
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The apparatus here described differs essentially from the con- 
trivances usually employed to illustrate the science of astrono- 
my; many of which, though pretending to display the whole 
visible hemisphere, are so diminutive that they have often very 
little effect but to render narrow and mechanical the early con- 
ceptions of the mind regarding this noblest of studies. Mr 
Locke, does not profess to fetch the whole expanse of heaven 
into the compass of a few inches, or make a parade of his 
mechanism as the only sure and easy way to a complete know- 
ledge of astronomy. His ingenious but modest invention is 
meant only to give definite ideas of elementary terms and simple 
phenomena. It occupies the true ground of a practical expedient 
in teaching, and while it renders its subject more familiar to the 
mind of the pupil, leaves free scope for his future advance- 
ment. | 


Geography is deservedly made an object of considerable at- 
tention in many of our common schools, and in all academies 
of a higher order. The present state of the science renders it 
necessary that every student should have some previous know- 
ledge of astronomy, to comprehend its principles, The problems 
of day and night, heat and cold, months, years, seasons, cli- 
mates, &c. can never be solved in the pupil’s mind, without 
that knowledge which is afforded by astronomy. Hence a con- 
cise system of astronomy is often given as an introduction to a 
geographical treatise ; and hence teachers very judiciously at- 
tempt to impert to their pupils some idea of the stars and 
planets, previous to a course of study in geography. But, for 
want of proper means, they often fail to impress the mind with 
a real knowledge of the subject. The first step should, in my 
opinion, be to give an idea of the simple phenomena of the heav- 
ens, without any theory of the real causes of those phenomena. 
For this purpose, the pupil should be induced to make observa- 
tions and actually to see that the stars move, that they come to 
any particular point in the heavens, about four minutes earlier 
every successive night, that the sun does not cross the meridian 
in the same place every day, but is getting higher and higher, 
or lower and lower, &c. &c. After the learner has formed clear 
and strong conceptions of such simple phenomena generally, he 
should be taught the real motions which produce them. This, 
we see, has been the natural progress of the science of astrono- 
my. The shepherd astronomers of the east, as they encamped 
in the open air, under a sky always clear, could not but see and 
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admire the ‘rolling sphere.’ They became familiar with the 
minutie of the apparent or angular motions. As no calendar 
or predicted calculations of time were used, the larger perio/s 
were measured by astronomical movements, ascertained by im- 
mediate observation. The beginning of a new month was 
known by the first appearance of the new moon. The time of 
the feast of the new moon, among the Jews, was ascertained by 
persons placed on the hills of Palestine about Jerusalem, who 
watched the disappearance of the old moon and the appearance 
of the new, and made report to the high priest. Thus, the 
common business and religious rites of the ancients compelled 
them to make constant and accurate observations. The moderns 
have from these observations deduced the real motions which 
cause all the wonderful appearances of the heavens, and are 
enabled to predict their times and periods. 

The simple phenomena or apparent motions of the heavenly 
bodies, in which the earth or rather the eye of the observer is 
taken as the relative centre, is the astronomy of our senses, 

The impression that the sun rises and sefs strikes the senses 
and imagination of every person, how well soever he may be 
acquainted with the true solar system. It was the astronomy 
of the ancients, and is the astronomy of the Bible. It is still, 
and always will be the astronomy of the unlearned, as well as 
of the navigator and geographer. But to come more immedi- 
ately to our subject,—I have always instructed my geographi- 
cal classes more or less in astronomy, and have used as auxiliary 
instruments a pair of globes and an inclinable orrery.* But 
after enabling my pupils to perform the common problems on 
the globes and orrery, I have often had the mortification to find 
them at a loss to apply their knowledge to the heavenly bodies. 
I was made to perceive that a knowledge of the globes and or- 
rery was one thing, and a real knowledge of astronomy was an- 
other. To obviate this difficulty by bringing my pupils to a 
study of the ‘ original,’ I constructed what I call an Elementary 
Observatory, which is described as follows, 


* This orrery was invented by myself, and made by A. Willard, Boston, 
and can be inclined and adjusted to any latitude so as to have all the planets 
of the instrument, at any hour of the day and any season of the year, corres- 
pond to the planets in nature which they represent, Thus, at noon the body 
representing the sun in the orrery will be seen south of that representing the 
earth, and at its true altitude above the horizon. It can be so adjusted as to 
show either the real or apparent motions, and how the former causes the 


latter. 
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ion.—This instrument is in short the superior half of a 
large armillary sphere, placed stationary about four and a half 
feet above a circular platform, with all of its circles placed so as 
to correspond to the circles of the heavens which they represent. 
It must be so large that the observers can be accommodated in- 
side of it ; say from five to twenty feet diameter. The observer 
sits with his eve at the centre of the sphere, where he sees the 
planetary bodies passing in their ordinary course, over the va- 
rious circles, all of which are graduated on the inside for the 
purpose. The sight-hole at the centre is in a piece which turns 
on a universal joint in such a manner as to present to any point 
of the hemisphere. 

My own observatory is twenty feet in diameter, and placed on 
the top of my academy building, like a cupola. But any open 
situation as a garden would be suitable. I am inclined to re- 
commend a diameter of about four or five feet instead of twenty, 
because the observer can reach the graduated circles of one of 
the former size, and point out the degree of any phenomenon 
while his eye remained at the centre. It is also more easily 
constructed, 

Construclion.—Build a circular platform as large as the in- 
tended horizontal circle, and erect about eight posts at the cir- 
cumference, four or five feet high. On the tops of these posts 
place the horizontal circle which, as well as the other principal 
circles, should be made of felloes or arcs of wood, about thirty 
degrees each, screwed together double, so as to ‘ break joints.’ 
Each single arc should be about three inches deep and three 
fourths of an inch thick, so as to make the circle three inches 
deep and one and a half thick. The horizon being graduated 
and levelled, erect a semicircle upon it vertically, as nearly in 
the plane of the meridian as possible, and of course standing on 
the north and south points of the horizon ; this will represent 
the twelve o'clock meridian. Place a second semicircle with its 
ends on the east and west points of the horizon, and incline it 
so much from the zenith, south, as the latitude of the place, 
where let it interlock with the meridian semicircle. This will be 
in the plane of the equator. Let a third semicircle pass from 
east to west interlocking with the meridian at the pole or so 
many degrees above the horizon as the latitude of the place ; 
this will represent the six o’clock meridian, Half way from east 
to the twelve o’clock meridian let another circular are interlock 
with the equator ; this will represent the nine o’clock meridian. 
Half way between the twelve o’clock meridian and the west 
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point of the horizon, let another circular arc interlock with the 
equator ; this will represent the three o’clock meridian. To these 
may be applied the smaller circles, viz. the tropics and the 
polar circle, which may be made lighter. The intermediate me- 
ridians may be made of thin strips bent over the other circles, 
which serve as a frame to support them. Observe to construct 
the whole so that the face-side of every circle shall be in the 
true place of that circle in the sphere. This face-side should 
be the eastern side of each meridian, and the upper sides of the 
equator and horizon. After the whole is erected, it should be 
adjusted by the passage of the polar star over the six o’clock 
meridian, which should be at one and three fifths degrees from 
the pole on each side. If it be correctly adjusted to the lati- 
tude, the same star will cross the twelve o’clock meridian at 
the same distance above and below the pole. The machinery 
at the centre which supports the sight-hole requires particular 
description. It consists of an iron axis about one foot long and 
three fourths -of an inch diameter, turned in a lathe cylindrically 
at each end to run in boxes, an oval fork screwed to the end of it, 
and a cross piece between the ends of the fork. The oval fork 
is about eight by ten inches (large enough to put one’s head 
through,) made of flat iron, bent like the capital letter U. At 
the middle of the bend it is fastened to the iron axes, and the 
upper ends are drawn within three inches of each other. Be- 
tween these ends is the cross piece, having the sight-hole in the 
middle, and turning on pivots, which pass through the ends of 
the forks. This axis is supported on frame work in such a 
manner as to be in the axis of the sphere south of, or below 
the centre, with the sight-hole in the cross piece precisely at the 
centre, and adjusted in such a manner that the sight-hole will not 
be moved from its point by turning either the axis or the cross 
piece. It will be seen that, by these two motions, the sight- 
hole can be presented to any point. The post supporting this 
short axis should stand about ten inches south of the centre of 
the platform, leaving the centre clear for zenith observations. 
A terrestrial globe of nine inches, should be fitted to an axis pre- 
cisely like that to which the fork is fastened. And when used 
should be substituted in the same place. This globe, by means 
of its illuminated and shaded side, when the sun is shining will 
exhibit all of the phenomena of the seasons, and of day and 
night. Some knowledge of spherics is necessary in the con- 
struction of such an observatory ; for the circles of common 
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globes are too imperfect to be taken as models. The lengths 
of the various parts must therefore be obtained by calculation. 

Uses.—It is not expected that a wooden observatory can be 
so constructed as to answer the higher and more accurate pur- 
poses of astronomy. But as it can be easily made to come 
within the one eighth of a degree of accuracy, it will answer 
perfectly to demonstrate the elements of astronomy to a beginner ; 
hence we have called it the ‘ Elementary Observatory.’ Toa 
beginner it has this advantage over more accurate instruments, 
that it is the most simple contrivance possible. 

It is evident that when the eye of an observer is at the cen- 
tre of this sphere he can, by means of the graduated circles, 
measure all of the angular distances and motions of the heaven- 
ly bodies. The sun will be seen to come to the face-side of 
each meridian every hour ; the moon will occupy more than an 
hour in passing through the same space. The stars of Orion’s 
belt will be seen to pass all round behind the equator, and the 
‘seven stars,’ behind the tropic of cancer. The declination of 
the sun or any other body will be seen every time it crosses a 
meridian. The polar star will be seen to describe a circle 
three and one fifth degrees diameter about the pole as a cen- 
tre, &c. &e. 

These are some of the observations which a tyro is enabled 
by the assistance of a good watch or clock to make ; but as the 
heavens, by rolling over this sphere, perform almost every 
problem of celestial astronomy, I shall not attempt to particu- 
larize. 

The Elementary Observatory is also of important use in 
teaching spherics. All of the analogies of the sines, cosines, 
tangents, &c. which ordinarily are imagined inside of a com- 
mon globe, may here be exhibited in fact by means of lines of 
twine stretched inside of the sphere in their proper situations. 

I have communicated this account with the hope that so sim- 
ple a contrivance might be erected at some of the permanent 
schools. Nor would it be a useless appendage to our colleges. 
A few ingenious young men might erect one themselves at any 
academy or school. To calculate its various parts would afford 
them a good exercise in spherics. 
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STATE OF POPULAR INSTRUCTION, 


Primary Schools. 


[Tue splendid provision for scientific instruction at the Royal 
College of France, mentioned in a note on page 198 of our last 
number, forms a striking contrast to the destitute condition of 
some places, in regard to primary and common schools, as indi- 
cated in the following circular. For several reasons we have 
preferred translating this paper at length, with the exception of a 
few unimportant restrictions relative to contributions towards the 
fund required for the school. An abstract would, we thought, be 
less satisfactory, whether as regards an accurate representation 
of the actual state of common education in France, or the 
extensive and philanthropic efforts of the Society for Elementary 
Instruction, which is labouring with great zeal and perseverance 
to make up for that great national want, the absence of a regular 
public provision for the general dissemination of instruction. 
The document here presented is certainly a cheering evidence 
that the great cause of popular improvement is not altogether 
neglected in France ; but it furnishes at the same time a melan- 
choly proof, that the great privilege of even an ordinary education 
is yet inaccessible to large portions of society, in countries justly 
celebrated for high advancement in science and literature, and 
for munificent establishments of learning. 

The following article is translated from the September number 
of the French Journal of Education, the latest received, and for 
the transmission of which, together with the other numbers of 
the -year, we are under obligations to the kindness of Professor 


Goodrich of Yale College. ]} 


Several benevolent persons have formed a project for re- 
establishing a large school for mutual instruction in the city of 
Sancerre. In pursuance of this design, they have published 
the following prospectus. We republish it here, because it 
appears to us of a nature to stimulate the zeal of the friends of 
popular instruction in other places. 

A few years ago, the city of Sancerre possessed a primary 
school regulated upon the system of mutual instruction. This 
interesting establishment, whose good effects must have been 
felt, failed from causes analogous to those which, to the great 
detriment of the poorer classes, brought destruction upon a 
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multitude of schools of the same kind.* Some benevolent per- 
sons both of the city and the environs, whose organs we here 
venture to be, have conceived a project of reviving this school, 
upon wider and more secure foundations. 

How is it possible we should not be struck with the destitute 
condition of the city of Sancerre, owing to the almost absolute 
want of instruction which prevails ? Its population and that of 
the whole jurisdiction, deprived of the advantages procured by 
commerce and industry, are mostly composed of vinedressers, 
whom toilsome labour hardly rescues from misery. Their 
children, and even those of many inhabitants in easier circum- 
stances, remain plunged in a deplorable state of ignorance, 
which stifles every germ of prosperity and moral amelioration. 
While in some parts of Germany and Switzerland the smallest 
villages have a good school, there are in the centre of France 
cities and places of importance utterly destitute of them. 

Such a state of things would strongly accuse the inefficiency 
of all those whom their rank enables to contribute to the public 
good, if the laudable intentions by which most of them are ani- 
mated, were not manifested in more than one circumstance. It a 
is fur want of union that good does not operate in a country ; ie 
which contains all its elements. The establishment of a good 
primary school in Sancerre, would be of high importance: it 
would serve for a model and seminary to al! those which the zeal 
of communities and of private individuals, hereafter awakened 
upon this great object of public utility, would not fail to produce 
in the neighbourhood. What may not be done by the union of 
all good people, directed towards so generous an end! We 
have a noble example in the services rendered for twelve years 
back, by the society formed at Paris for the improvement of 
elementary instruction ; that society, which has been honoured 
by having for its President the noble Duke De La Rochefoucauld. 
It has founded numerous schools, in which thousands of children 
receive gratuitous instruction ; and it has preserved the precious 
deposit of that method of mutual instruction, whose superiority 
over every other is now undoubted. The spirit of party’ has 
only too often, on both sides, injured so noble a cause ;* but we 








































* The allusion here made is to the circumstance that the society meets with 
its most effective supporters among the Protestants, and the liberal party in 
political affairs, while its more active opponents have been of what are some- ia 
times called ultra principles, both in respect of religion and politics. The 
enemies of the society gained, at one time, an extensive triumph, and succeeded 

in embarrassing or preventing its operations, especially in the less considerable 

towns, as hinted at in the commencing paragraph of the circular. Happily the A ah, 
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here address ourselves to all men worthy of confidence, though 
of various opinions—to all friends of their country. Who has 
not a personal interest in seeing formed around him good work- 

‘ men, intelligent husbandmen, and especially good citizens and 
honest people? Instruction alone, aided by religious sentiments, 
is capable of producing these beneficent results. 

Firmly convinced that of all ways of being useful to our 
country, the most efficacious, the most lasting, the only one 
perhaps which is always practicable, is to diffuse instruction 
among the people. We confidently appeal, gentlemen, to your 
patriotism, to induce you to join the society which is going to be 
formed for the foundation of a large primary school in Sancerre. 
The instruction will comprise reading, writing, arithmetic, and 
practical geometry, or linear drawing. A hundred and fifty sub- 
scriptions, each of the moderate sum of twenty francs a year, 
are necessary for the salary of the master, the preservation of 
the site, of which we have reason to hope the city will dispose 
in our favour, and the expense of materials and rewards, As to 
the expenses of the first establishment, the making of benches 
and circles, the purchasing of slates, tables, &c., they will be 
provided from the private donations of some of the subscribers. 

The project which occupies our attention, has already attract- 
ed that of the local authorities, which are always disposed to 
favour the public good, and whose benevolent spirit is so hon- 
ourably known. It has also obtained the suffrage of several 
persons influential through the just esteem in which they are 
held. Every thing seems then to predict its complete success : 
it is secured if the principal proprietors, the enlightened men 
who hold dear the honour and prosperity of their country, lend us 
their support. The electors especially ought to set the example. 
Invested by the charter with the noble privilege of choosing the 
organs of public opinion, legal representatives of the intelligence 
of the country, it principally belongs to them to justify their 
commission by a greater devotion to the public affairs, a more 
lively interest in the wants of their fellow citizens. 

The primary school with which it is contemplated to endow 
the city of Sancerre, will not be one of those ephemeral estab- 
lishments produced in a moment of enthusiasm, and which the 
least obstacle, the least coldness on the part of the subscribers, 


jealousies of party spirit are fast subsiding; and the efforts of patriotism and 
hilanthropy are better understood on both sides, and operate with less 

Kindoonne rom difference of opinion on subjects not immediately connected 
with education. Ep. 
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soon crushes. Let us create for it permanent resources ; let us 
make for it,—from the example of the hospitals, and the schools 
of Brethren of the Christian Doctrine, whose praiseworthy 
devotion and services none appreciate better than ourselves,— 
a true foundation. ‘To obtain this stability so indispensable, we 
propose that the subscriptions should be made for a certain 
number of years, five for instance. At the end of this term, the 
useful results of a good school begin to be generally felt ; the 
good produced is evident to the most prejudiced ; and the estab- 
lishment is sheltered from all danger. What proprietor in easy 
circumstances would fear to engage for five years in so good a 
work ? Does he not engage for the same length of time in other 
associations, such as securities against fire, hail, &c. If to 
banish these scourges he imposes upon himself a slight sacrifice, 
will he not make one to destroy the ignorance which is, with 
regard to social order, the most fatal of all scourges? The 
method of mutual instruction is so economical, that, from calcu- 
lations based upon the experience of the schools of Paris, tweuty 
francs are sufficient to give instruction to three poor children 
for a year. Who will not be eager to do so much good at so 
little expense ? 

The subscription is opened, to date from this day. The 
annual contribution of twenty francs is the minimum of those 
which will constitute members of the association; but we are 
certain that a large number of persons intend to proportion their 
donations to the fortune they enjoy. 

As every association of more than twenty persons ought, 
according to law, to be specially authorized by the government, 
we propose, in order to avoid every objection, instead of general 
meetings, a council of administration, which shall by right con- 
sist of twenty of the largest subscribers, commencing on the first 
of January of each year. In case of competition between two 
or more subscribers, the senior contributors shall have the vote. 
As soon as we shall have united a hundred, the council of 
administration will, first, offer a master to be approved by the 
civil and religious authorities, and, secondly, ali veans of pro- 
cedure for immediately opening the school. F ery year, the 
council shall account to the subscribers for the employment of 
the funds, by a printed circular, 
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SUGGESTIONS TO PARENTS ON FEMALE EDUCATION. 


Accomplishments. 


[Tue following judicious observations are extracted from 
Domestic Education, by a Mother,—a work mentioned at page 
564 of volume II. The author’s remarks apply more directly 
to society and education in England ; but, in the course of the 
work, many valuable hints are occasionally dropped, which admit 
of universal application to the instruction of the female sex. | 


Dancing. It is difficult for rational observers to consider 
dancing in any other light than as an amusement ; yet great 
pains seem to be taken to render it a study demanding much 
close and serious attention. Healthy children, accustomed to 
enjoy the free use of their limbs in the open air, will want little 
tuition to become good dancers—will not need collars, stocks, 
remonstrances, and reproofs, to teach them to hold up their 
heads and turn out their toes. By running, jumping, skipping 
in gardens and fields, and moving their feet and their heads 
without restraint, and looking freely about them up to trees and 
stars, and around to flowers and play-fellows, they will too often 
stretch the sinews of their legs, and bend the joints of their 
ancles, and draw up their necks and heads, to run the risk of 
moving heavily and clumsily, and of carrying themselves un- 
gracefully. 

As, however, in civilized countries, certain movements con- 
stitute the grace and elegance of dancing, children had better 
be early taught the most common steps in vogue. A twelve- 
month of tuition, say from seven to eight, will suffice to give 
the prompt little pupils a good notion of time and regulated 
motion. After that, they may go on dancing to their mother’s 
pianoforte, whenever she pleases to indulge them with a country 
dance or Scotch reel, and be as merry and as graceful as they 
please. At twelve or fourteen years of age, another year or 
two of tuition may fit them to join in the dances then in vogue. 
As the fashion is continually changing, this instruction to the 
girl just budding into the young woman may be useful and 
agreeable. 

But if dancing has one preeminent charm, it is the charm of 
artlessness. Can this charm exist, if the dancer’s thoughts are 
absorbed in the desire of self exhibition ? No; then let not sel! 
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exhibition for one instant creep into the mind of the young 
dancer. By conversation, by example, by every possible medium, 
inculcate that we dance to amuse ourselves, not to exhibit our- 
selves. Do not even let us praise a child, without remembering 
this aim. Let us not say, ‘ You dance prettily ;’ let us say, 
‘You dance very merrily.’ Let not the fond mother exclaim, 
‘Come, let me see you dance ;’ but, ‘Come, will you have a 
dance ?’ 

It is this principle that reconciles us to the disuse of that 
most elegant movement, the slow minuet ; for can there be a 
more positive self exhibition than that of standing up to dance a 
minuet? If dancing is a mirthful recreation, how can it be 
enjoyed with the gravity of a funeral march, and to the time of 
a funeral dirge ? Or how can a solitary pair expect to taste it 
in all its hilarity ? Surely only in festive bands can it be 
thoroughly relished ; for then sociability gives zest to the amuse- 
ment, the smile of glee flies contagious through the group, an 
awkward movement adds but to the general gaiety, and the act 
itself is found a sufficient gratification without the aid of applause 
from flattering spectators. 


Music. The acquirement of this art, or rather the attempt to 
acquire it, by all classes of young women, is a folly that has in 
some degree been laughed out of fashion. The daughters of 
shopkeepers, and farmers, and poor gentry, are no longer 
(without exception) taught to play on the pianoforte ; a more 
rational system of education is beginning to pervade all ranks 
of society, and mothers are now very generally heard to assert 
their pretensions to common sense, by declaring their girls shall 
only learn what is adapted to their stations and abilities. One 
mischievous sentiment yet remains to be expunged, the common 
declaration that children should only learn what their genius 
directly and peculiarly marks out, as a natural impulse. ‘I do 
not intend that my daughters should be taught music and draw- 
ing, unless they show a decided genius for it,’ is an assertion 
that is perpetually heard. Many writers of acknowledged ability 
have successfully proved, that such peculiarity of talent is 
rarely, if ever, possessed ; and how few of those volubly talking 
of genius, could give any description of their conception of it, 
if indeed they possess any conception of it; were parents 
primarily to reflect what are the rational motives which urge 
their rendering their children accomplished, they would not 
need to harass themselves with any metaphysical disquisitions 
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on the subject ; with or without a genius, their children could 
be made to acquire whatever they would desire. 

It ought indeed to be ever present to the minds of parents 
and instructers, that the right aim of education is to produce 
happy and useful members of society ; whatever tends to pro- 
mote that end is valuable, all else is worthless. 

The wealthy classes of society have abundance of leisure ; if 
that leisure is without occupation, much misery, it may be much 
error, selfish and social, is propagated and diffused. To avoid 
as much as possible this misery and this error, employment 
ought to be provided for the anticipated leisure, and as the 
wealthy can choose their occupation, not only various but 
agreeable employments ought to be placed within their reach ; 
hence, the study of the languages, the arts of music and draw- 
ing, seem almost necessary to the felicity of the rich, since, 
without their aid, the worst enemy of man, indulence, would 
curse them with its torpor, or with the vacant leisure, which, in 
active minds, gives birth to foolish and vicious thoughts. 

Men of all classes have duties and pleasures, independent of 
the elegant accomplishments, but as women should look for their 
joys chiefly at home, they must have resources for domestic and 
lonely enjoyment. Without therefore talking of genius or taste, 
mothers must simply consider what chance of future leisure they 
may anticipate for their daughters ; as wives or single women, 
the probability of living on a small income will suggest the full 
occupation of life, by the right discharge of every domestic duty ; 
for those, therefore, who have small fortunes, or are likely to 
marry in au humble walk of life, it is worse than useless, it is 
injurious, to waste time on the acquirements of drawing and 
music. ‘The hours so devoted would be much more profitably 
spent in the attainment of the useful branches of education— 
writing, arithmetic, and needlework. 

Let not mothers harass themselves with the objection that 
their daughters may marry, or become wealthy, beyond sober 
calculation. Such chances are rare, and, when occurring, a 
knowledge of the useful arts will go much towards finding 
agreeable and rational occupation. How many young women, 
who are considered adepts in music and painting, from preter- 
ence occupy their leisure with their needles. This should not 
surprise us, when we reflect on the endless variety of elegant 
and useful labours the needle can supply. 

Where an inherited handsome independence is possessed, it 
is wise assuredly to have girls taught accomplishments, that, to 
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married or single women, may prove graceful and appropriate ; 
to mothers, as giving the power of instructing, or better super- 
intending the instruction of their children—to single women, as 
bestowing the means of pleasingly occupying leisure. It cannot 
be too often repeated, that the more resources a woman has for 
domestic and lenely employment, the more she will love her 
home, the less she will be disposed to enter inio habits of dissi- 
pation and extravagance. 

It seems, then, that it is easy to determine whether or not 
our daughters ought to learn music. The next point to be 
determined is, how shall it be best attained ? For, if we desire it 
to be practised, we must take care that it is acquired to some 
degree of excellence. Few people choose to do often what 
they cannot do well. 

Now it seems that music may be deemed a mechanical art, 
an art that cannot be attained to any perfection without long 
and incessant practice. Can this length of practice be crowded 
into a few devoted years? We think not, for it is a very pro- 
gressive art, and early application best fits the hand for its most 
delicate exhibition. The pliant fingers of childhood much more 
easily adapt themselves to the movement and ever changing 
position, than the less flexible joints of the adult. Hence, there- 
fore, if this charming art is to be taught, the younger the pupil 
is initiated into its rudiments the better. Some instructers assert 
that nature marks the period when the child may be placed be- 
fore the pianoforte ; namely, when its little hand can extend to 
an octave. But is this a judicious suggestion ? How different 
is the size of the hand in different children of the same age ; 
one can stretch over eight keys at the age of seven, whereas 
another cannot at nine. The mental expansion, the power of 
understanding instruction, seems a better criterion ; for what is 
understood by the head, if not instantly performed by the hand, 
will urge to more earnest efforts of attention and application. 
The head may improve tue hand ; the hand will not so certainly 
improve the head. 

If the age of jseven is recommended as a good period for 
commencing lessons in music, let not the skilful arithmetician 
hastily begin to calculate the probable number of hours to be 
devoted to this pursuit, and sigh at the immense sum total. 
Upon the broad principle, that the attention of pupils ought never 
to be wearied, be the art or science they study what it may, a 
very short lesson in music is recommended ; but it must be a 
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daily lesson.* For the first six months, one quarter of an hour ; 
for the second six months, half an hour ; after the first year, 
two hours daily : this arrangement has been tried, ana has suc- 
ceeded beyond the hopes of the projector. 

For the first year it is not advisable for the young pupil to 
practise alone, since many bad habits in the manner of sitting, 
moving the hands, &c., may be thereby acquired, as also play- 
ing in false time ; but, after the first year, the labours of the 
instructer may be greatly diminished, by the pupil practising 
half of the hour alone, and the other half with the preceptor. 

One of the present modish plans of teaching music, is for the 
pupil to be engaged, for one year, in solely learning to read 
music ; where this plan is adopted, the tuition of the art may very 
well commence at six years old ; experience can alone determine 
how far this is the better plan ; it is not easy to comprehend its 
advantages. For of what avail is the theory of music, without 
the power of putting that theory in practice ; instrumental music 
is not an abstract art, it is a positive mechanical operation ; let 
a child read music ever so well, she knows little of it, unless she 
can play the notes as readily as she can read them ; after she 
has learnt to read, she must learn to play ; after she has toiled 
to understand the marks on the book, she must toil to understand 
how those marks relate to the ivory keys of her pianoforte ; she 
first attains the theory, and has afterwards to reduce it to prac- 
tice ; on this plan she serves two apprenticeships to the art. 
Were it not better to make one initiation suffice ? to let reading 
the notes and teaching the keys be taught together? Would 
not time and labour be thereby saved? Would not a dry and 
wearying study, be converted into a cheerful, pleasing amuse- 
ment ? These are questions to be answered by experience. 
If it be proved that the twelvemonth’s initiatory reading, ensures 
a more excellent exhibition of this accomplishment, it is a course 
most worthy to be pursued. 

It were well, as a first music lesson, to open the pianoforte, 
and give the pupil some idea of its internal mechanism ; 
some conception may, at the same time, be instilled of the man- 
ner in which sound is propagated and hushed, rendering loud 
and soft, &c. In teaching any art or science, too much pains 
cannot be taken to give its fundamental rules and principles ; 


* Sundays of course excepted; for, in spite of the high authority of ‘ Prac- 
tical Education,’ we never desire to see Sunday loaded with workingday duties. 
We would ever wish to see it a holy day, and a holiday. 
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to be well grounded is much more essential than is generally 
supposed ; for after excellence is thereby more likely to ensue, 
and even moderate proficiency thereby rendered more valua- 
ble. 

There is a golden rule in Practical Education, that every moth- 
er should study,—‘ whatever young women learn, let them be 
taught accurately.’ ‘The knowledge of the general principles of 
any science is very different from superficial knowledge of the 
science ; perhaps, from not attending to this distinction, or from 
not understanding it, many have failed in female education.’— 
Chapter on Female Accomplishments. 

There are several excellent introductory works to aid a moth- 
er in teaching the elements of music ;—the ‘Guida Musica’ of 
Hook, though old fashioned, has been found very efficient. 

It has proved very beneficial to write down, on small pieces 
of paper, the different portions of the gamut, one portion to be 
learnt at a time ; thus, the names of the five treble lines may 
form one lesson ; the four treble spaces another ; then the five 
bass lines; and next, the four bass spaces ; and so on, till all 
the names of the notes are learnt to be read in the books, and 
their places on the instrument pointed out ; as thus, ‘Treble 
Cliff °— 

First line, E. 
Second line, G. 
Third line, B. 
Fourth line, D. 
Fifth line, F. 

It is a common complaint that pupils are disposed to look down 
on their fingers, and are with difficulty brought to look up on 
their books. How can it be otherwise? By repeatedly sound- 
ing the different keys, their relative places on the instrument 
can only be known ; some time must be required to gain this 
knowledge ; until it is gained, how cana child ascertain where- 
abouts she is to place her finger to strike a certain note? Let 
not, then, instructers harass themselves and their pupils with 
premature-attempts to do, what time and practice can alone ena- 
ble them to do; much wrangling and vexation may be thus 
avoided. At the end of a twelvemonth,* (but seldom before,) 
children begin to know the places of the keys, and can look at 
their books whilst they play. 


*It is well known, that even adults, and persons advanced in life, require 
some months’ tuition, ere they can read music as they play it. 
VOL. HI.—NO, Iv. 
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The study of music may be divided into four parts, or progres- 
sive steps :— 

First, to know the notes in the book and on the instrument. 

Second, to sound every note in the piece. 

Third, to play in time. 

Fourth, to play with execution and taste. 

Each of these steps must be attained in the order they are not- 
ed, and each well attained before the following one is attempt- 
ed. Most especially should children be informed, that every 
note of the piece they are practising, must be sounded, or no 
degree of excellence can be attained? Is this observation sul- 
ficiently inculeated? 

It is generally recommended to practise the third and fourth 
fingers ; those fingers, being little used in other mechanical op- 
erations, are usually weak and untractable. In playing, they 
are often called into action, and therefore must be strengthened 
by use for the probable demand. 

Care should be taken that the pupil sits in a good posture at 
the pianoforte, and this not upon the principle of avoiding un- 
genteel and unfashionable attitudes, but upon the more rational 
principle of avoiding a much more important evil, the risk of 
growing crooked. It is the incurring of this deplorable calami- 
ty that precludes very young girls learning to play onthe harp ; 
the position demanded for the touching of that instrument usual- 
ly producing some degree of deformity in growing children, It 
ought, therefore, never to be attempted until girls have ceased 
to grow. 

Above every other consideration, the greatest pains should be 
taken to inspire a right motive for the acquirement of music as 
an accomplishment—proper feelings to attend its exhibition, 
By most human beings it is considered as the most delightful 
art; for its own charms let it be cultivated, for its power of 
pleasing let it be displayed. Impress strongly on the young 
mind that it is for the pleasure her performance bestows, not for 
the applause she receives, that she ought to be anxious ;—that 
it is not how well she plays, but how much she gratifies, that is 
of consequence. It has been elsewhere said that ‘ the performer 
who can be thinking of the applause of listeners, instead of the 
harmony of her performance, may fancy herself possessed of 
science and of taste, but can have little of the true musical tact.’ 

Some parents object to boys learning music, as a knowledge 
of this art may draw the attention from more useful studies, 
and lead the pupil into pernicious society. Music has, howev- 
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er, been found to be an amusement that has presented agreea- 
ble home resources for young men, and has assisted to withdraw 
them from love of public gaieties aad indiscriminate society. 
Circumstances must, therefore, determine when music is a de- 
sirable attainment for youths. 

Let it be carefully instilled into pupils of either sex, that a 
moderate knowledge of music, with accuracy and taste, produ- 
ces more gratification to the listener, as well as to the perform- 
er, than the greatest brilliancy of touch and rapidity of execu- 
tion without taste and accuracy. A girl of very moderate mu- 
sical talent may play and sing to please relatives and friends, 
the only persons she ought to desire for auditors. 
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Our object in mentioning these publications, is to take a con- 
venient opportunity of saying a few words onthe merits of the 
system of mutual instruction. The readers ofthe Journal do not 
need to be reminded that, from the commencement of the work, 
much space in our pages has been occupied with accounts of this 
system, and with intelligence of its progress in most countries 
where popular education attracts any considerable share of pub- 
lic attention. By referring, however, to previous articles on this 
subject, it will be found that, while the opinions expressed in 
these are generally in favour of the monitorial method, it was 
deemed necessary to suggest the dangers arising from a hasty, 
unreserved, or mechanical adoption of it.* Recent circum- 















* See, in particular, the Introduction to this vol. of the Journal, and the Re- 
trespect at the close of the second. 
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stances connected with public instruction in the city of Boston, 
have given a fresh interest to this subject ; and as local ex- 
citement has mingled with the question relative to the new sys- 
tem, a full and candid consideration of its claims would at pres- 
ent be peculiarly valuable to the interests of education, in our 
own vicinity, if not in other places. Whether it is possible for 
us, with what are thought to be our partialities for the system, 
to present a fair view of the case, our readers must decide. We 
would only premise that in the following statements we shall ad- 
here as closely as possible to authenticated facts, and to a free 
exposition of the defects as well as the excellences of the meth- 
od in question. 

Before entering on the peculiar features of this system of in- 
struction, it may not be useless to revert for a few moments to 
the circumstances in which it originated. To trace distinctly 
and satisfactorily its actual commencement would be by no 
means an easy thing ; since it would be to state the exact time 
at which teachers first resorted to the aid of their older and bet- 
ter scholars in teaching the less advanced, or to tell the first 
instance in which assistance was derived from the use of an 
usher, . 

In a document originally submitted to the French Society for 
Elementary Instruction, the merit of devising the new system, 
as it is not unfrequently called, is claimed for a French teacher 
of the name of Paulet, who, it seems, used it with great success 
in a very numerous school, taught long before the European pub- 
lic had heard of the name of Bell or Lancaster. Mutual in- 
struction, however, as a systematic aid to education, had not 
been formally acknowledged previous to the philanthropic efforts 
of Dr Bell in Madras, who, in the schools which he established 
there, borrowed several useful methods from the existing modes 
of teaching in the native schools of the East. Whether Joseph 
Lancaster derived the elements of his system from the reported ex- 
ertions of Dr Bell, or was originally impelled by his own mind only, 
from a benevolent desire to extend the benefits of instruction to 
the large number of destitute children in the vicinity of his school, 
was a point long controverted in England, and with more heat and 
animosity than a plain question of facts ought to have excited. 
Passing this point, however, we come to the unexampled and 
rapid spread of what became generally known under the name 
ofthe Lancasterian system, throughout England, and in some 
parts of Scotland and Ireland. ‘The diffusion of the system in 
other countries took place chiefly through the benevolent exer- 
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tions of individuals or societies friendly to general improvement 
among the people. 

The next stage of the history of mutual instruction, leads us 
to the formation of the British and Foreign School Society, es- 
tablished for the express purpose of employing the new method 
in the extensive dissemination of instruction among the people 
of the British empire. ‘This noble institution still carries on its 
benevolent operations in every considerable town in England, in 
many parts of Ireland, and in the numerous foreign dependencies 
of the nation. 

The influence of the Church gave rise to the National School 
Society, designed chiefly for the benefit of children whose par- 
ents were of the episcopal communion, but not excluding those 
of dissenters, who, however, generally prefer the schools of the 
other society, as less embarrassed by peculiar religious influ- 
ence or restriction. . The schools of this society are likewise all 
taught on the system of mutual instruction. It was as an advo- 
cate for this society that Mr Brougham first took ground in 
the great cause of popular improvement by means of general 
education. The National Schools form something like a ‘ pa- 
rochial system’ for the Church of England ; and the number of 
scholars, already immense, is rapidly increasing every year. 

On the continent of Europe, the new system prevails exten- 
sively, under the auspices of benevolent societies, or of the gov- 
ernments of particular countries. In France, the Society for 
Elementary Instructionsupports a large number of schools, which 
are continually operating as models in most parts of the coun- 
try, and to the improvement and increase of which the French 
Journal of Education is almost exclusively devoted. There is 
at present a fair prospect that, within afew years, every vicinity 
in the more populous parts of that country will be furnished with 
schools, through the indefatigable labours of that excellent socie- 
ty. In the Netherlands, the monitorial system is adopted 
throughout the country, and is carried to a high pitch of mental 
as well as mechanical improvement. In Prussia, also, the coun- 
tenance of the government is extended to general education on 
this plan ; and in Denmark, where public instruction falls under 
the cognizance of an appropriate officer, the vast majority of the 
schools is on this method, although the adoption of it is a thing 
altogether voluntary on the part of the teachers. 

In the United States, the most extensive experiment of mu- 
tual instruction has been made in the city of New-York. In 
other places also it has been tried in public schools, and particu- 
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larly in Philadelphia, Albany, and several other considerable cit- 
ies, as well as in schools in various places, supported by private 
individuals or by associated subscribers. It has been introduced, 
to some extent, in the public schools of Boston ; though the 
adoption of it is left to the judgment and choice of the instruc- 
ters. In private schools, also, it has been attempted in a few 
instances, though without much satisfaction to the teachers ; if 
we except the school of a gentleman extensively known as an 
early advocate of the system, and as a very successful instruc- 
ter. 

In this sketch of the history of mutual instruction, we have 
been necessarily very brief. The documents from which we 
have drawn our information are to be found either in previous 
numbers of our own Journal, in those of the ‘ Journal d’ Educa- 
tion,’ or, in the annual publications of the British and Foreign 
School Society. Even this hasty abstract, however, we should 
not have attempted but from a conviction that many of the best 
informed even of our teachers are not aware of the extent of 
mutual instruction, as a method at this time in actual use in sey- 
eral countries, justly esteemed the most enlightened in Europe, 
and where it never could have gained its present estimation, 
had it been, as some among us maintain, a systematic piece of 
quackery or imposture, or a mere mechanical contrivance for 
cheapening instruction. 

The questions, however, to which chiefly we would at present 
invite the attention of our readers, are, What are the peculiar 
features of the system of mutual instruction—what are its de- 
fects and what are its excellences—Is it applicable to Ameri- 
can schools, generally, and in particular, to the common schools 
of New England. 


The characteristic feature of the system of mutual instruction, 
is, strictly, the mere circumstance of the employment of the 
more advanced scholars of a school in the business of teaching. 
The age and ability of the pupils who are constituted monitors, 
cannot of course be fixed ; as these are nessarily dependent on 
the comparative or average condition ofthe particular school in 
which the system is adopted. Another variable point is the ex- 
tent to which a monitor is permitted or required to teach,— 
whether the office is made to extend to the bare hearing of a 
memory lesson, such as tables in arithmetic, or inflections in 
in grammar, or embraces the more responsible task of explana- 
tion and general intellectual superintendence, as in teaching the 
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ground rules of arithmetic, or the generel principles of gram- 
mar. 

A third particular which is also different in different, schools, 
and one of very great importance, is the moral power, or, in 
plain terms, the authority with which the monitors are intrusted, 
and consequently the degree of age and character implied as a 
requisite qualification for the office. 

In all of the points just mentioned, all schools and other sem- 
inaries admit, to a greater or less extent, of the application of 
the arguments for or against mutual instruction. In the best or- 
dered colleges it will sometimes happen that a tutor is found in 
charge of a class or division in which are many students older 
than himself, and perhaps a few quite as well versed in one or more 
branches of the studies which he superintends, In the most re- 
putable schools, likewise, the usher is not always superior, eith- 
er in years or in acquirements, to some of the boys whom he 
teaches. The chances of incompetency on the part of a moni- 
tor are no doubt greater in most instances ; as he is confessedly 
a pupil himself, and only selected for ability in one or a few 
branches. his circumstance, however, it should never be for- 
gotten, is, in many monitorial schools, entirely obviated ; the 
monitors being, without exception, at a sufficient distance as to 
years, capacity, and attainments, from the classes which they 
instruct. For proof of this we can refer many of our readers to 
their own recollection of the instruction of several of the classes 
of the Boston high school for girls. 

The extent of instruction committed to the care of monitors, 
and the extent of the master’s supervision, would also need in ev- 
ery instance to be clearly and exactly defined, before any thing 
more than merely a presumptive argument can be founded on the 
safety or the danger of mutual instruction. 

The limits of a monitor’s authority, varying, in different 
schools, from an admonitory caution to a mark of demerit, or 
perhaps an impatient tap of the monitor’s wand, render it nuga- 
tory to expatiate either on the laxness or the despotism of the 
monitorial method. On this and the other topics just mention- 
ed we must, if we argue at all, particularize certain schools, and 
the administration of individuals, both in regard to instruction 
and discipline. But, as our readers are sufficiently aware, this 
would be to leave the ground of the merits of a system, and de- 
séend to a question of personal application. 


The advantages of the system of mutual instruction, as stated 
by its advocates, are chiefly the following :— 
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Ist. Economy of time. It is unnecessary to remind our read- 
ers that, on the common plan, the whole amount of actual ben- 
efit which a scholar receives is, (when the school happens to be 
numerous,) a few minutes’ personal attention from the teacher, 
and the silent and perhaps unaided preparation of the lesson of 
another hour, and sometimes the study at home demanded for 
the recitation of the lesson of next day. Now it must be freely 
conceded, that, when the teacher is efficient and the pupil is 
faithful, much is really effected in this way. But the imperfec- 
tion of character, so prevalent among children, usually presents 
a very different result. An attentive observer in a school-room 
will commonly perceive the evils of unemployed time and ener- 
gy working their way into the spirit of the scholars, and wearing 
down the mind of the teacher. The class actually engaged in 
reciting to the master are attentive and alert ; but the rest are 
partly idle, or but half occupied, or perhaps indulging their ani- 
mal spirits in unobserved infringements of order. Employment 
is perhaps prescribed which ough! to occupy the classes seated 
at their desks ; but the superintending eye and care of the mas- 
ter are needed to inspire energy and diligence. This needful 
supervision, however, the master is prevented from giving, by 
the attention required for the lesson to which he is listening ; and 
all his attempts to do the duty of two persons, by attending to 
both of these things at once, must not only entail uneasiness and 
anxiety on himself, but fail, to some extent, in both objects. We 
do not wish to enter on all the evils arising from this state of 
matters in particular cases, actual or supposed. But nobody, we 
think, can be ignorant of the vast amount of valuable time squan- 
dered at school, during the time scholars are not saying, and 
perhaps not even pretending to learn, their lessons. The best 
regulated schools we have ever seen in other countries or in 
this, appropriate but a very trivial portion oftime to the actual bus- 
iness of tuition ; if the calculation is founded on the benefit of 
individuals. We need not dwell on the defects, in this respect, 
of schools abroad ; in which, perhaps, the inflection of a single 
noun, or the repetition of a single rule of syntax, furnishes em- 
ployment for two or more hours of aday ; and where each schol- 
ar, after having performed his few moments’ duty of recitation, 
sits in absolute idleness, during most of the school time. We 
would pass at once to our own scheols, and select the best taught 
perhaps, in the wholecountry, we mean the Latin school gf 
Boston, which furnishes an undisputed example of unusual suc- 
cess in the common method of teaching. Inthe lower forms of 
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this school are found a number of young boys, withdrawn, in not 
a few instances, prematurely, from their common education, and 
receiving no compensation for this disadvantage, but a lesson or 
two from the Latin grammar, dismissed, however, at a given 
hour for the purpose of attending to the writing and other les- 
sons, for which every individual could have found ample time, 
during his unoccupied moments professedly given to Latin. We 
may pass next to the primary schools, and the rather as these 
have been represented as furnished with a superfluity of teach- 
ers. A school of this order in Boston, usually contains from fif- 
ty to sixty scholars. Let an observer enter any of these not 
taught on the monitorial plan, and he will see five or ten of the 
children around the teacher, receiving her more immediate at- 
tention, and all the rest more or less orderly according to the 
dispositions of the children, and the efficiency of the instructer, 
but mostly idle and languid, save trom an occasional check from 
the teacher’s voice or hand. A calculation of the time assigned 
to the actual instruction of each scholar, (the whole school-time 
being six hours in a day,) will give precisely six minutes as the 
fair average. 

These evils, however, are inseparable from every attempt to 
instruct and govern fifty scholars by the unaided efforts of one 
person. No blame can be imputed to any thing but the system ; 
und we have selected the best schools we know, on purpose, as 
fair specimens of the best condition of instruction on the com- 
mon plan, 

The advantage, then, said to be derived from the employment 
of monitors, is that of full and constant employment for all the 
classes of a school, by the opportunity afforded for immediate or 
constant recitation,without the necessity of waiting till the teacher 
is disengaged from one class before another can be heard. Here, 
however, we may premise two things, perhaps sufliciently obvi- 
ous, that unless the monitors are competent, the benefit supposed 
falls to the ground ; and if the school is small enough to make 
but one or two classes, the aid afforded is superfluous. 

On the other hand, the advocate for mutual instruction main- 
tains that teaching by incompetent monitors is not what he wish- 
es or argues for, and that the question relative to the monitorial 
system is not whether it is better than the adequate instruction 
of a master with a small number of scholars, but whether it is 
better than his attempts to teach so large a number that perhaps 
the majority of his scholars are always unemployed, or at least 
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so little employed that their exertion has but a slight effect on 
their improvement. 

A second consideration advanced in favour of mutual instruc- 
tion, is the constant employment arising from its arrangements, 
and its consequent tendency to cultivate mental activity, a habit 
not less conducive to intellectual than to moral improvement, 
Besides which, no inconsiderable benefit accrues from the ani- 
mation and cheerfulness inspired by free and constant action, 
The long periods during which children usually sit motionless, 
as is the case on the common plan of school management, is 
equally disadvantageous to mind and body, and communicates, 
especially to young-children, an irksome feeling inseparably as- 
sociated with the circumstance of being in school. The seden- 
tary posture and the silent application of the mind, are alike un- 
natural to childhood, and always generate a degree of mental 
dulness, which operates to the disadvantage of instruction and 
of voluntary exertion of mind. Judicious care, it is true, often 
mitigates these evils, and diminishes their ultimate effects. 
Still, a disadvantage exists, which is obviated entirely by the ac- 
tion of the monitorial system. Here, again, an unanswerable 
objection may be offered to the plea for mutual instruction. The 
number of teachers in a school may be such as to afford complete 
occupation to all the scholars ; and this is the case particularly in 
those schools in which the business of instruction is divided into 
different branches, assigning each or but a few to one teacher, and 
consequently affording every class the opportunity of passing to 
a new lesson or exercise, the moment that one is finished. In 
this instance, the classes are constantly under the care of the 
best of monitors, competent adult teachers. 

The combined operation of the two advantages which have 
been mentioned, as claimed for the monitorial plan, produces 
very naturally a third, a comparatively rapid progress in educa- 
tion. By such progress the advocates of the new method do not, 
of course, mean ene which is more rapid chiefly by appearing 
so, or which is so in consequence of being more superficial than 
other methods. A greater amount of time is called into the ser- 
vice of education by the greater number of teachers ; and a 
large extent of ground is traversed by a more constant move- 
ment in mental exercise. That this advantage is not a supposed 
one merely we have the testimony of observers in the numerous 
schools of mutual instruction in England, France, and other 
countries, not to mention our own. The documents transcribed 
or translated in the successive numbers of this Journal, afford 
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numerous testimonies on this point. Once more, however, it must, 
we think, be conceded that this great advantage in education 
will be best secured by multiplying the number of grown up 
teachers ; and if it were practicable to furnish every school with 
several instructers instead of one, there would evidently be no 
need of recourse to mutual instruction or any other expedient 
for facilitating individual exertion. As most schools, however, 
are actually situated, the argument of the advocates of the new 
system, though it may lose value when applied to the higher de- 
partments of instruction in populous cities, becomes deeply im- 
portant in relation to common education, whether in cities or in 
country districts, 

A fourth argument, and one of considerable moment in regard 
to the interests of education, is that the employment of monitors 
prepares many of the pupils of every school for becoming, in due sea- 
son, well qualified teachers. The want of good instructers is still 
extensively felt in many parts of the United States ; and the 
rapid progress of popular opinion on the value of good educa- 
tion, is constantly preparing room for candidates who can pre- 
sent the proper guaranties for ability to teach in a superior man- 
ner. Notwithstanding all these inducements, however, there is 
not as yet in the whole country a single competent institution 
for giving a professional education to teachers, if we except the 
seminary established by Mr Carter at Lancaster, in Massachu- 
setts. As a useful expedient, therefore, for the practical pre- 
paration of instructers, monitorial teaching claims the notice of 
the community. From the earliest date of competent progress 
in every branch of science, the pupil of a monitorial school be- 
comes himself a teacher, and assumes the responsibility and the 
duties which are perhaps to occupy his after life. An early and 
valuable familiarity with the details of school management, is 
thus acquired, which enable the individual to pass, at a proper 
age, to the more arduous station of the charge of a whole school. 
The advantages thus obtained, however, are chiefly of a practi- 
cal or even a mechanical kind : they regard the routine of ex- 
ercise, rather than an enlarged power over the mind, or a great- 
er facility in understanding and developing its resources. The 
best use, perhaps, of the monitorial method would be that of em- 
ploying it for the benefit of those among the older and better 
scholars of the public schools, who actually were designed for 
the business of teaching, or who were willing to devote them- 
selves, for a proper length of time, to the labour necessary for 
the acquisition of experience and skill in instruction. To this 
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practical preparation a higher course of study and of strictly 
personal application might be added, at proper seminaries, ac- 
cording to the abilities or the ambition of the candidate.—A cer- 
tificate mentioning the particular school in which an applicant 
had taught as a monitor, the length of time during which he had 
been thus employed, the success of his attempts at instruction, 
and his own moral qualifications, would be something vastly bet- 
ter than the present preposterous plan of trying to ascertain from 
the lips of the applicant what can appear satisfactorily nowhere 
but in the school-room. In this way, too, a professional spirit 
would be created among teachers, without which very little can 
ever be hoped for, in the way of extensive improvement, and 
especially in common education. 

A fifth consideration, and one never to be overlooked in ar- 
rangements for public education, whether these are made at the 
common expense of a community, or by the philanthropic exer- 
tions of private individuals, or of societies formed for the pur- 
pose. We allude to economy in the expenditure of money. This is 
an argument, we are well aware, which every friend to educa- 
tion and to general improvement will wish to see used with great 
caution. And wherever a disposition is felt to adopt a liberal 
though expensive course of education, it demands a cordial ap- 
probation, and more especially if the expense incurred falls ona 
whole community equally. In thiscase, the argument for econom- 


ical methods of instruction is set aside by the generous spirit of 
those at whose cost education is conducted, and who are of 


course the proper party to determine such a question. 

At the same time, it should never be forgotten that the older 
and more expensive system is not therefore the better, and that 
if one teacher is required to instruct more scholars than an indi- 
vidual can, to advantage, (which in most of our public schools is 
actually the state of things,) the monitorial plan or any similar 
one, even under many disadvantages, may prove a better one, by 
the more constant employment of the pupils ; and instead of ‘ pay- 
ing the better price for the better article,’ the community may 
be doing the very reverse, under a fancied notion of liberality. 


Pursuing our subject in the manner proposed at the commence- 
ment of this article, we come next to consider the disadvantages 
alleged against the system of mutual instruction. 

The first of these usually advanced, is the incompetency of the 
pupils employed as monitors. This sweeping charge we have in- 
cidentally taken notice of already. The system of mutual in- 
struction as such admits of no arrangement by which a scholat 
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is to become a monitor till he is well qualified for the office. If 
in any school an exception to this rule exists, the blame ought to 
be with the master and not with the system he professes to adopt. 
But the question is sometimes put in this form-—Can a boy ora 
girl ever be found adequate to the responsible task of teaching ? 
The answer is obvious—whatever he or she happens to under- 
stand. It isa question of degrees. Cannot a boy of eight or 
ten teach a young child the alphabet, or spelling, or reading, or 
the tables in arithmetic, or the ground rules, and more especial- 
ly if the master shows him how to do it, and assists and superin- 
tends him? How soon does the right age for the office of teach- 
ing begin ?—is at ten, or twelve, or fifteen, or twenty, or not till 
later still ? These are questions of circumstances and of expedi- 
ency in individual instances, and can never be determined in a 
general conclusion. The question, however, is sometimes put in 
another form—Can a monitor ever teach so well as an adult in- 
structer ? Were this the state ofthe argument, absolutely, eve- 
ry body would reply in the negative. But to give any force to 
this question, we must put the cases on a true level. A moni- 
tor is required to teach but one class a time, and a class of per- 
haps but five or ten at the utmost ; while a teacher is expected 
to teach fifty or a hundred scholars, in perhaps a dozen different 
classes, and must assume the care of all, and sustain it constantly. 
The question, then, to be fairly put, should embrace all these 
modifications, and after all is to be satisfactorily determined, on- 
ly by an actual comparison, and not by any general presumption, 
however plausible. Some of the most eminent teachers in Eu- 
rope, and a few in this country, have, after years of fair exper- 
iment, reported in favour of the new method. And in the two 
known instances in this country in which an opposite result was 
obtained, there were more than one very competent teacher in 
each school ; and the adoption of the monitorial system was su- 
perfluous. 

A more serious objection to monitorial teaching is, that i is 
applicable chiefly to the more mechanical exercises of instruction, and 
that where a wide range of thought and a considerable fluency 
of expression are required, to render a‘difficult subject intelligi- 
ble and interesting, it is inadequate to the communication of 
knowledge. This is true chiefly of the higher branches of study, 
however, and has very little concern with the business of 
common schools ; and, after all, monitoral teaching does a 
great deal, if it relieves the teacher of the burden of the more 
mechanical parts of instruction and recitation, and leaves him 
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free to render his services where they are most needed—in the 
more intellectual departments of his business. This is exactly 
the use made of the system in the Edinburgh High School, with 
so much success. 

Another and a more formidable objection still is, that monitors 
cannot, owing to the immaturity of their own characters, possess that 
steady and pervading authority which is needed in teaching. This 
argument would be unanswerable, were monitors entrusted with 
an arbitrary control; and in some schools, perhaps, a proper 
limit may not have been applied to their jurisdiction. This ne- 
glect, however, is a personal fault of the teacher, and not of the 
system. An appeal from the decision of the monitor, is always 
permitted and attended to in monitorial schools rightly taught. 
Remissness in the functions of the monitor is also sufficiently 
provided for by the vigilance of the class, if comparative rank is 
used as an incitement to exertion; or by the supervision of the 
instructer, who, if he manages rightly, reserves his own attention 
free for the general inspection and superintendence of the whole 
school, through a vigilant observance of the monitors. 

Notwithstanding these preventives, however, it is said that 
occasional connivance or occasional impatience, on the part of 
the monitors will sometimes interfere with a steady and impartial 
discharge of duty ; that the ¢ little brief authority ’ will be met with 
petulance onthe part ofits subjects ; that the spirit of disregard 
and defiance will creep in between the temporary teacher and 
his pupils ; and that an unfavourable moral influence will thus 
communicate itself to the dispositions of the young. If these 
things are so, they suggest perhaps, in the first place, the re- 
striction of the monitor’s power, and, in the next, the selection 
of monitors from pupils of sufficient age and steadiness of mind, 
as recommended in a former part of this article, —but not neces- 
sarily the abolition or rejection of the system of mutual instruc- 
tion. 

Another complaint often made against the system is, that u 
deranges the order, and disturbs the stillness of aschool, This may 
be the apparent result to the eye of an observer who does not 
understand the operation of the monitorial plan, or who contrasts 
it with the method prevailing in schools as commonly taught. 
All the classes in a school of mutual instruction are in employ- 
ment at the same moment ; but all their occupations are con- 
ducted with a great degree of exactness and order : it is the 
number of classes in exercise that causes a temporary confusion 
to the eye of a spectator. ‘The case is nearly the same asina 
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busy hive, where amidst apparent confusion all is regularity and 
system, because each individual or class of the whole multitude 
is wholly and intensely occupied with its own work. Silence 
cannot be constantly maintained on a plan which prescribes con- 
stant employment for all. But noise, if it be but the result of 
interest and occupation, is by no means anevil. The best reg- 
ulated Sunday schools afford full proof of this: they are taught 
in a similar manner, but neither the sacredness of the employ- 
ment, nor the instruction of the scholars, is found to be in the 
least diminisued by the buzz of earnest voices in the exercises of 
the various classes. 

Mutual instruction, it is said, is necessarily superficial, It is 
chiefly of a mechanical character. It prescribes much recita- 
tion and little or no study. This is another of those objections 
which is founded on superficial views ofthe system. In elemen- 
tary lessons, it is true, oral repetition is employed, as the chief 
means of producing impressions on the memory. ‘This, howev- 
er, is perhaps an advantage. During the early part of educa- 
tion, the imagination and the senses not less than the understand- 
ing should be called in to the aid of the memory. The silent 
and close application of the mind should come on gradually, be- 
ginning at later stages of progress, and harmonizing better with 
the development of the juvenile intellect. Mutual instruction 
does nothing to hinder solitary application and profound thought, 
when the mind is able for them. Besides the evil is sufficiently 
guarded against by the very nature of the case. Any subject 
or exercise requiring strict mental exertion cannot be mastered 
by oral recitation : it must be conquered by thought and research; 
there is no danger of its being attempted in the way of mere 
simultaneous repetition. 


Our present limits prevent us from entering more fully, at 
present, into this interesting subject. We have attempted a fair 
exposition of the history and the leading characteristics of the 
system of mutual instruction. A slight review of the subject 
will suffice to shew that this method, like most others, is good or 
bad as it is applied, and that in the hands of one teacher it may ef- 
fect much improvement, while in those of another it proves abor- 
tive and injurious. It requires a peculiar vigilance and activity 
in the teacher ; and without these it will degenerate into worth- 
less routine and parade. Properly superintended, however, it 
may accelerate instruction very much, and communicate a spirit 
and action to school exercise which may not only impart an in- 
terest to education, but give a salutary impulse to the mind. 
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Under due restrictions, then, we should be happy to see the 
monitorial method generally adopted, and especially in common 
and primary schools ; as it is peculiarly suited to promote the 
improvement of instruction, where large numbers are taught, and 
most of these schools stand in need of the application of some 
means of accelerating the elementary stages of education, so as 
to leave room for at least a portion of general knowledge and 
useful science, as a part of the acquisitions made in early life. 
If the new system, however, is to be extensively, adopted, it 
should commence its operation in the primary schools, that it may 
early become familiar to children, and that no time may be lost 
by remaining stationary during the introduction of a method the 
very novelty of which is apt to embarrass for some time the 
movements both of the pupils and the teacher. Carried regu- 
larly upwards from the lirst exercises of the schools, it would be 
natural and easy, because habitual ; and all the evils usually at- 
tending abrupt changes would be avoided. 

The pupils seleeted for monitors, however, should, as men- 
tioned before, be chosen with great caution, and should always 
be of age sufficient to produce a proper degree of respect, and of 
character sufficiently mature to feel their responsibleness and act 
upon it with fidelity and effect. A valuable service would in 
this way be rendered to the community, in a supply of well qual- 
ified candidates for the business of instruction. 

Of the pamphlets mentioned at the head of this article we have 
not room to say much ; nor is it necessary to quote largely from 
them. The substance of the statements contained in the first 
mentioned we transcribed in our last ; and the pamphlet of Mr 
Bailey is devoted chiefly to considerations connected with official 
management in relation to the High School for Girls during the 
time he so successfully discharged the important office of its in- 
struction. To the efforts of this gentleman in that institution 
the city and the country at large stand indebted for perhaps the 
finest model school ever exhibited on the plan of mutual instruc- 
tion ; and yet, as may be observed from occasional hints drop- 
ped in his pamphlet, he is by no means an enthusiastic advocate 
for the unqualified adoption of monitorial instruction. That this 
method, rightly understood and administered, is excellent, his 
own success gave the most satisfying proof; and that it needs 
a pretty copious assistance from personal vigilance, and a gon- 
stant use of restrictions and counteracting measures, he expli- 
citly mentions when adverting tothe merits of the system in re- 
lation to common schools. 
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MOUNT PLEASANT CLASSICAL INSTITUTION, AMHERST, MASS. 
[Resumed from last Number.] 


Departments of Instruction and Appropriation of Time. 

Since some of the youth under our care, are qualifying themselves for the 
different classes of the College, or University course, some commencing with 
us at a very early period, and pursuing an extensive and liberal course with 
reference to professional life, and others, at a later period, preparing for com- 
mercial or agricultural pursuits, our arrangements of study are intended to have 
regard to the specific objects in view. 

In addition to our present means of instruction in the department of Mod- 
ern Literature, two other Professors from Europe are expected in the ensuing 
Spring. 

In the provisions which have been made, and those which are still to be re- 
alized, in this department, we wish to be fully understood as in no sense de- 
preciating the importance of Classic learning. We make no objection to—we 
rather admire,—the enthusiasm of the professional man, who carries his pock- 
et editions of the embodied geniusof antiquity as he cherishes the remembran- 
ces of childhood. The scholar should find himself at home in the whole range 
of classic association. We hold it a sound maxim of human policy, however, 
that, in education as in commerce and politics, a constant regard should be had 
tothe progressive history of mind. The two last centuries have thrown a flood 
of light upon its march. Nations which were not—are. Languages, which 
two centuries ago possessed hardly a legendary literature, are become the re- 
positories of new worlds of thought. The character of the political and com- 
mercial intercourse of nations is also changed. These facts, while they deduct 
nothing from the sterling value of the legacy sent down to us by the gifted 
spirits of earlier times—yet, enlarging and enriching, as they do, the whole 
field, a rational inference certainly is,—that, (while intellectual discipline should 
be constantly kept in view as of paramount importance,) only such parts of the 
field should be occupied, as will best furnish the individual for the career to 
which he is destined. 

On the relative importance of the Elementary Department we apprehend 
there exists, to some extent, a mistake ;—a consequence of which is, that the 
first years of life are often worse than lost. From the nature of the human 
mind, it cannot be doubted, that it requires even a more skilful hand, to adjust 
and keep in successful operation, machinery so delicate, aiding in the discove- 
ry of its principles, and familiarizing their use, than does the application of prin- 
ciples already discovered, and the direction of powers already familiar. We 
are happy in having secured for this department a gentleman of long and famil- 
iar acquaintance with the practical science of mind, from the earliest periods 
of its development. 

In the Commercial Department, the design is to pursue such a course of E}- 
ementary and Mathematical studies, of French, Spanish, and English reading, 
Rhetoric, and Penmanship at the desk of the business room, in book-keeping, 
and transcribing and drawing up business forms, as may, at the age of six- 
teen or seventeen, introduce youth to clerkships in extensive commercial 
houses. 

In the acquisition of Languages we conceive the best facilities to be those 
which afford opportunity for reading, writing, and speaking with native teach- 
ers,—having as much regard, as is consistent with circumstances, to the natu- 
ral method—a constant reference to the best Lexicons, and Grammars, and ha- 
bitual critical reviewing. 
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The first lessons in the Greek Department, are on the Modern Greek pro- 
nunciation.* Having become somewhat familiar with the alphabet, and the 
more striking peculiarities of the pronunciation, the classes enter upon the 
Grammar, (that of Prof. Bambas is principally used—with Goodrich’s and But- 
man’s as they advance,—committing to memory the parts of speech, and famil- 
iarizing their accidents by writing them upon the black boards, always with 
the written character of the present Greeks, in which they have lessons from 
the instructer (himself a Greek.) Familiar examples, by way of illustrating 
and fixing in memory the principles, are given by dictation and written by the 
pupil—these are extended, as he proceeds, and constitute the first essays at 
translation.t Jacob’s Greek Reader, is, at present, the first book put into the 
hands of the classes. Pronunciation, with the theory of the accents as a part 
of the orthography of the language, is never lost sight of. After the first pages 
of Jacob’s Reader are thoroughly possessed, the pupil is introduced, to A!sop’s 
Fables, (Cory’s Edition)—the remaining part of Jacob’s Excerpta,—Xeno- 
phon’s Cyropeedia and Anabasis—and Basilius’ Encyclopedia, a work in four 
vols. embracing the rarest selections from the range of Greek literature. Dur- 
ing the whole course (which it will be perceived is accommodated specially to 
those who commence at an early age, and remain for a considerable period,) 
the exercises in writing are continued with declamations from the Orators., A 
less extensive course is ‘ham by those who commence the Latin first, and 
whose circumstances allow them less time for classical pursuits. The books 
required by the Colleges, for which they are designed, are read. 

In the department of Latin, the same general course is pursued with refer- 
ence to those designed for the college classes. The earlier exercises are ren- 
dered as simple as practicable. After the introductory lessons in translating 
and parsing (principally from dictation,) the exercises of the first pages of Fisk’s 
Adams’ Grammar, and Jacob’s Latin Reader are read. To these succeed Gre- 
cx Historie Epitome, Burman’s Phedri Fabule, with English notes.—Corne- 
lius Nepos, Gould’s Selections from Ovid,—Sallust, Cicero, Virgil, &c. and ex- 
ercises in double translation, in writing Latin with Dana’s Latin Tutor. For 
those who have leisure to pursue an extensive course, selections are made from 
the range of the Roman Classics. In this, as in all the departments, frequent 
revisions are made. 

In Mathematics and Natural Philosophy, the extensive course of reading, 
(principally from the French) pursued at the National Academy at West 
Point, is adopted. The gentleman sustaining this department is from that In- 
stitution. 

In Botany and Natural History, occasional familiar Lectures are expected 
from M. Rostan, late Professor of Natural History and Botany at Marseilles. 

Arrangements have also been made for a regular course in Chemistry. 

In Belles Lettres and Oratory,—Intellectual and Moral Philosophy, and Civil 
Polity, the course is such as will be accommodated to the circumstances of 
the classes as they advance. Finding no occasion to depart from the spirit of 
the Roman School (though we regard the purest and most impressive elo- 


* While we have all due respect for the English pronunciation of the Greek, as favouring the 
mtities and harmony of the ancient verse, for the same reason as that of the German virtu- 
oso, who could hear no sweetness in the harmonies of the Italian, unless it were breathed in the 
music of his mother tongue ; while at the same time we would not contest the point with the Eras- 
mian, though (on the authority of Wetstein,) ‘ Erasmus had himself no faith init,’ having writ- 
ten his Dialoge (as Vossius assures us) under the influence of a humorous trick played upon him 
by a Greek :—were there no other arguments before us than these ;—that the Greek continued 
to be a living language, spoken and taught at Constantinople and elsewhere, by learned native 
Greeks, with the native pronunciation, until the middle of the 15th century,—that there have 
since, until the present time, continued a body, though small, of Greek Literati,—and that a 
strong probability now exists that our intercourse with Greece, as a nation, will render a know!- 
edge of the pronunciation of the language of practical value to the scholar, we should not hesi- 
tate to adopt it. The classes, however, before leaving this department, are thoroughly taught 
the pronunciation common in this country. 
t At this stage we have need of a small and simple work (now in progress) as an introduction 
te the first exercises of Jacob’s Reader. 
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quence, that of nature,) our sections during part of the year, have daily exer- 
cises in the Oratorical Room. Original themes and translationsare read week- 
ly at the desk, by the senior boys. The younger are exercised early in writing 
letters, and in translating from the languages with which they are occupied. 
A course ef reading from the choicest English classics, with rhetorical analysis 
is designed for the more advanced sections. 

In the appropriation of time for study and relaxation, we are accustomed to 
have reference to that principle of our nature, which, especially in childhood 
and early youth, requires succession and alternation of pursuits—observing al- 
ways not to distract the mind by too great avariety. In all these arrangements 
the most exact punctuality and order are insisted upon, as having a direct and 
powerful influence on the subsequent character. : a 

The musters during each day are five. The whole number being divided 
into decades, a Prefect is assigned to each,—a Registrar to the whole. At the 
moment the bell ceases to ring, the Registrar pronounces the word place. Each 
Prefect in order, (beginning with the first,) having ascertained, at a glance, the 
absentees if any, from his section, at once repeats aloud their names with the 
number of the section,—the Registrar checking them in his roll. Thus, in half 
a minute after the bell ceases, all are ready for the business in hand. No boy 
is allowed to enter the ranks upon the muster grounds, after the word Place is 
pronounced, but is reported and recorded absent. These reports, it should be 
remarked, which also take cognizance of every irregularity, are referred to the 
Meeting of Instructers, read at the Saturday lecture, and transferred to the 
volumes. 

In summer, the morning bell for rising is heard at half past 4 o'clock, allow- 
ing half an hour for washing, and other personal attentions. At 5 the bell as- 
sembles the sections with their Prefects and Master of Gymnastics, on the mus- 
ter grounds. The hour is occupied in the various exercises and games of the 
Gymnasium. At6, they proceed, in order, to the class rooms, where they are 
occupied until 7—the hour of breakfast. From breakfast they repair to the 
chapel for worship—after which they are upon the play grounds, under our 
general inspection, until 8,—at this hour, they are assembled in the class rooms, 
and engaged in study and recitation till 12—with an intermission of fifteen min- 
utes—a part of which is occupied in the muscular exercises of the arms, &c. 
The hour from 12 to 1, except during the excessive heat of summer, is passed 
in the gymnastic games of the grove. Atd, they repair, in sections, to the 
wash rooms—at haif past |, in order, tothe dining hall. From dinner until half 
past 2, they are again upon the play grounds. At this hour they resume their 
studies and recitations in the several departments, where they remain till half 
past 6, from which time till half past 7, they are upon the gymnastic grounds, 
or asis usually the case during two or three days of the week, occupied a part 
of the time in bathing. Half past 7 is the hour of the evening meal, after which 
worship is attended in chapel—at 8 the small boys retire—the senior boys study 
till 9, when all retire. 





Terms §&c.—Having enlarged the original plan of the Institution, and conse- 
quently the number of Professors; assuming, as we do, the whole care of pro- 
curing apparel, Books, Stationary, &c. which are invariably charged at cost ; 
sustaining necessarily large expenses in the arrangements made to procure for 
the Library, the rarest books in the several Languages taught,—for apparatus 
&c.—and having concluded, for the more successful accomplishment of our de- 
signs as a family, to limit our number beyond alteration to one hundred,” we 
are obliged to add fifty dollars to the original terms. 

The annual charge is therefore two hundred and fifty dollars, one half pay- 


* On this latter consideration alone, we are happy in having had the assurance of many par- 
eats, whose sons are with us, that this measure would be perfectly satisfactory. In addition to 
our present number (68) the names of Gfiecn have been entered. 
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able semi-annually in advance. This charge includes tuition, board, room, fur- 
niture, fuel, lights, mending, and washing. 

For apparel, books, stationary &c. an amount of from ten to forty dollars, ac- 
cording to the distance of the Parent or Guardian, is always expected to be in 
advance. Students, within the limited number,—from the ages of four to six- 
teen, are received during any part of the sessions. 

Small Monies intended for the incidental expenditures of the Students, are, 
in all cases, to be passed to the credit of the parent or guardian,—given always 
at our discretion—entered in a Pass-Book furnished to each, and charged in 
account. 

The vacations are two in each year; the one continues two weeks from the 
first of April, the other three weeks from the first Thursday in August. 

Students may remain at the Institution during the vacations,—making short 
excursions with those of the Instructers who remain ;—or travel, with others. 
No additional expense is incurred to those who travel, except their own bills, 
which are under the inspection of the gentlemen with whom they travel. 

The Annual Examination, occupying from six to ten days, commences on the 
20th of May. The regular course of studies is resumed on the third day follow- 
ing the close of the examination. 

As the Government of the Institution is strictly supervisory, the Principals 
or their associates remaining in constant and familiar intercourse with the stu- 
dents, both during their studies and diversions,—the pupils never, except in 
special cases, leave the family but in their company. 

Partietlar attention is paid to the formation of courteous and gentlemanly 
manners. In the charge of the smaller boys, especially, and to aconsiderable 
extent those of every age, affectionate and assiduous maternal attentions are 
“ot as of first importance. 

he simple uniform worn at the Institution may always be better procured, 
or at least, made on the ground. 

Students, are, in no case, received for a term less than one year. 


OFFICERS OF THE SCHOOL. 


Chauncey Colton, Francis Fellowes, Principals; John Casmr. Rostan, De- 
partment of Modern Languages; Calvin Colton, Chaplain,—and Department 
of Intellectual and Moral Philosophy ; Chauncey Pomeroy, Elementary Eng- 
lish and Commercial Department ; Chauncey Colton, Belles Lettres and Ora- 
tory; F. Fellowes. Latin and Greek Languages and Literature ; Gregory Per- 
dicari, Ancient and Modern Greek Language; W. P. N. Fitzgerald, Mathe- 
matics, Natural Philosophy, and Drawing ; Sidney L. Johnson, Latin Lan- 
guage; George Montague, Assistant in the Commercial Department, and 
Clerk. 


INSTITUTE AT FLUSHING, LONG ISLAND. 


(The account of this seminary, from which we have extracted the ‘ plan of 
instruction,’ is entitled ‘The application of Christianity to Education.’ It is a 
spirited and sensible pamphlet, containing many excellent thoughts on the sub- 
ject of education. We should have been glad to draw more largely from its 
contents, had our limits permitted. Among the various excellences of the fol- 
lowing plan we would mention, as well deserving a diligent attention, the pe- 
culiar modification of mutual instruction which the author has adopted. This 
we think a valuable practical improvement in education: it affords a good il- 
lustration of the arrangement suggested at p. 291 of our present number. | 
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Plan of Instruction. 

The plan on which it is proposed to carry the foregoing principles into practice, 
is to form a household,* (as is now usual in the most respectable seminaries, ) con- 
sisting of the Principal, the Governess, the Teachers, the Tutors, and the Pu- 
pils ; by stating the different duties of whom, an idea will best be given of the 
manner in which things will be conducted. 

The Principal | will devote himself to the management and immediate in- 
spection of the whole concern; to which he will endeavour to give, not so much 
the ordinary aspect of a school, as that of a friendly community associated for 
the mutual improvement of its members. Hence it will be his aim to carry on 
the work of education, in the various occupations and amusements of the pu- 
pils, hardly less than in their stated studies, and by a frank and affectionate de- 
meanour, to convince them that he is mindful of their present innocent enjoy- 

‘ment, as well as studious of their permanent welfare. Since he embarks in 
the undertaking with little expectation of personal emolument, with considera- 
ble pecuniary risk, and as success must be the purchase of his own exertions, 
the public have every reasonable security for his faithful discharge of a trust, 
which, the prospect of usefulness alone has induced him to assume. 

The Governess will have a motherly care over the juvenile family, and su- 
perintend the domestic arrangements. f{ 

The Teachers will act as assistants to the principal in the duties of discipline 
and instruction. As the cultivation of religious principle will be constantly 
kept in view, no one will be employed in the capacity of ateacher whose exam- 
ple would at all interfere with the furtherance of that object. There will be 
one teacher for the Latin and Greek, another for the Spanish and French lan- 
guages, a third for mathematics, natural science, &c. Belle Lettres studies 
being the department of the principal. 

The Tutors.—These will be lads not under seventeen years of age ; consid- 
erably advanced in the various studies to be pursued. For their services as tu- 
tors or monitors in the modified system of mutual instruction which will be car- 
ried on, they will receive their support and the completion of their education, 
gratuitously. One of these will be appointed over every nine pupils, as their 
instructer in certain studies, under the eye of a teacher, and to act as a guardi- 
an or elderly companion to them at all times—reference being had in this con- 
nexion of the tutors with their classes to the respective ages, tempers, and ac- 
quirements of both parties. As only the most exemplary youth will be thus 
distinguished—as it will be their immediate interest to discharge their duties 
faithfully, (for no longer than they do so will they be retained,)—as they will 
be greatly in advance of those over whom they are placed, both in years and 
in learning—and as they will be in the confidence of the principal, as well asof 
the scholars, it is easy to perceive how, with such assistants, a monitorial sys- 
tem can be conducted with great efficiency. Ifthe Lancasterian method as 
practised’ in the High Schools succeeds, this certainly must, where the moni- 
tors will be of a higher description and have stronger inducements to attend 
properly to their business. Especially in communicating a right tone of feel- 
ing to the young community, in nipping disorder in the bud, and in applying 
those maxims of moral education which have been detailed, great advantages 
will be derived from a body of tutors having their interests identified with those 
of the establishment, and acting conscientiously from pious principle—for this 
latter, as will appear from the sequel,issupposed. The business of the Insti- 


* The building is 111 feet in front, and 48 in depth ; three stories high, besides the basement ; 
having a Recitation Hall, Dormitories, Lecture Rooms, Dining Room, &c., all on an extensive 
scale. As it has been erected for the purpose, every desirable accommodation is provided. At- 
tached to it are upwards of six acres of land, so that the pupils will have every advantage in the 
way of exercise, gardening, &c., without leaving the bounds. 

t Rev. William Augustus Muhlenberg. 

t This station will be filled by a lady every way qualified for it, from whom the pupils 
will meet with ag much maternal kindness and attention, as they would be likely to find any 
where abroad. : 
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tute will be so arranged as to give them sufficient time for the prosecution of 
their own studies. ey will have an apartment for themselves, and will re- 
cite only tothe Principal or the teachers. Of course they will be allowed no 
discretionary authority over their classes; and to give instruction only as far as 
they are perfectly qualified to do so.* 

Pupils will be divided into classes of nine or a less number, in order 
that by so minute a subdivision, each individual may find his proper rank. \- 
though they will receive their instruction chiefly through the medium of the 
tutors, yet it will be under the constant superintendence of the higher teach- 
ers, who, frequently, perhaps daily, will examine the classes themselves. Be- 
sides, they will attend lectures on those branches of knowledge which can be 
best communicated in that way, and be questioned by the lecturer 

They will wear a plain uniform, to prevent vain competition in dress. 

They will board at commons and lodge in single beds, in spacious and airy 
dormitories, together with the tutors. e whole of the afternoon, from dinner 
to supper, they will be obliged to spend in healthful exercise. By means of 
early rising thus much leisure can be afforded. 

They will be always within the bounds of the Institute, and, as faras is deem- 
ed proper, under the eye of their instructers. 

Their religious studies besides the Bible, will be in such works as Porteus’ 
Evidences of Christianity, Hornes’ Abridgment of his Introduction, Archbishop 
Secker’s Lectures on the Church Catechism, Gastrell’s Christian Institutes, 
Jones on the Trinity, &c.; and, as practical books for those of a proper age, 
Doddridge’s Rise and Progress, Mason on Self Knowledge, Scougal’s Life of God 
in the Soul of Man, &c. Besides a course of familiar lectures adapted espe- 
cially to the years of the juvenile hearers. 

Their secular studies will comprise all the branches of a thorough English 
Education, including Mathematics, Natural History, and Philosophy, as far as 
they can be advantageously pursued, Vocal Music; Instrumental Music and 
Drawing, when, for either of them there is decided talent. The Latin and 
Greek, or Spanish and French languages, according as the pupil is destined for 
the counting room, or the college. The classical course may be continued un- 
til it is equivalent fora collegiate one ; as it will be in the case of the tutors, with 


whom the pupils, after they are sufficiently advanced, may study and recite 
only tothe principal and higher teacher. No pains will be spared to make well 
unded scholars in the dead languages. When a boy is likely to be no more 

an a smatterer, with his parents’. consent, his attention will be directed to 


something else. 


* The Lancasterian system as generally conducted, is defective in the character of its moni- 
tors, who, from their frequent equality in age with those they teach, and their trifling advance 
beyond them in learning, are always more or less incapable of their duty. This conviction is 
the result of experience. In 1822 the author succeeded in getting a public school, on the moni 
torial system, established by law, in the city of Lancaster, Penn. Naturally anxious for its 
success, he gave it a large portion of his time and attention. With the co-operation of the in- 
telligent teacher of the male department, Mr Alexander Varian, various modifications of the 
Lancasterian system were devised and adopted. None however proved satisfactory, the evil of 
inefficient monitors remaining, until the course was adopted of forming a company of select 
monitors, to whom the name of tutors was given to avoid confounding their office with the old 
one. From the former monitors and elsewhere, a number of deserving lads were sought out. A 
contract was made with their parents that for their services as assistants in the school, they 
should receive instruction from the teacher, in such higher brapches of English education as they 
were fit for. The contract was entered into for one year, in the course of which the experiment 
was found to succeed perfectly. Each of the tutors kept his own class, allowing none of the 
others to interfere with it. us he had a definite responsibility, and as the result of his labour 
could be seen, an honourable stimulus to industry. By means of assistant monitors and other 
contrivances, they had sufficient time for their own learning, which by common consent was al- 
lowed to be greater than it had been in previous schools, where they had no other duties than 
their studies. As to the improvement of the scholars generally, it was incomparably beyoud 
that under the old arrangement. The plan is still pursued with the same success in Lancaster, 
and at the suggestion of Roperts Vaux, Esq., whose opinion on subjects of public usefulness 
is entitled to more than ordinary weight, it has been introduced into some of the principal moi 
torial schools of Philadelphia. 
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In a word, the pupils will be the children of a family regulated solely with a 
view to their improvement, in religion, learning, and manners. 


The author anticipates but one objection to his system—that which will be 
styled its sectarianism. If by this is meant, that it will promote among its sub- 
jects an attachment to the principles of the Protestant Episcopal Church, the 
charge is admitted. As an Episcopal clergyman, having a course of religious 
instruction under his control, he naturally expects, that such more or less will 
be the effect. It cannot be otherwise. His duty in this respect will be the 
same in the school, as it isin the pulpit. In interweaving christianity with ed- 
ucation, of course the former will be exhibited, as it appears in those institu- 
tions which he believes to be entirely scriptural, and which he is solemnly 
bound to support. But, ifby sectarianism be meant any ——_ to that spir- 
it which identifies the pale of salvation with the boundary of a certain church ; 
or to that, which does not distinguish between essentials and nonessentials, as 
the objects of zeal, in a particular form of christianity ; or to that which does 
not recognize in the principles of truth and virtue, a bond of union superior to 
that of any visible forms; in a word, ifit be bigotry, he disclaims it. It is not 
the spirit of his church. It is not the spirit of the brighest ornaments of that 
church. It is not the spirit of the potty He adopts the trite maxim of a fa- 
— ‘I n rebus necessariis, unitas; in non necessariis, libertas; in omnibus, 
charitas, 


NOTICES. 


WORKS IN THE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION. 


Elements of History, Ancient and Modern, with Historical 
Charts. By J. E. Worcester, A. A. L. 8S. H. 8S. Third Edition. 
—* Hilliard, Gray, Little, & Wilkins. 1828. 12mo. pp. 

An Historical Atlas, containing Charts of General History, Sa- 
cred History, Ancient Chronology, Sovereigns of Europe, Mod- 
ern Chronology, Historical Charts of England and France, Charts 
of American History, Charts of Biography and Mythology. By J. 
E. Worcester, A. A. L. S. H.S. Third Edition, Boston. Hil- 
liard, Gray, Little, & Wilkins. Cambridge. Hilliard, Metcalf, 
& Co. 1828. 

Questions adapted to the Third Edition of Worcester’s Elements 
of History. Boston. Hilliard, Gray, Little, & Wilkins. 1828. 
12mo. pp. 60. 

Of the Elements and the Atlas mentioned above we had occasion to ex- 
press our opinion on the appearance of the first edition. We still think these 
books the best adapted of any of the kind to the uses of a general history for 
schools and academies. They are more complete, more exact, and better suit- 
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ed to aid the business of practical instruction, than any of the compilations which 
it was customary to use. 

The present edition possesses the advantages of a careful revision, a few al- 
terations in arrangement, and an additional quantity of matter. The Atlas 
has also received considerable improvement, and in particular the valuable ac- 
cession of a chart of sacred history. 

Before leaving these works, we would mention the volume of questions, as af- 
fording a useful aid to both teacher and scholar, as fitted to guide the application 
of the learner, and give accuracy to his knowledge of history, while it redeems 
much time, and supersedes the necessity of a vast deal of labour to the instruc- 
ter.—To teachers, who make use of the Epitome of this work with young schol- 
ars or in common schools, the Elements and the Atlas will prove very service- 
able, by presenting more enlarged views of the subject of instruction, and ena- 
bling the teacher to explain more satisfactorily the lessons from the smaller 
work. 

It would we think be an advantage to instructers, generally, as well as to 
the more diligent classes of students, if, in subsequent editions, Mr Worcester 
would add to his work a pretty full list of references to good authors and stand- 
ard works on history, so as to direct the minds of those who make use of the 
Elements to the sources of full and authentic information relating to atleast the 
more important events introduced in that work. Something effectual would 
thus be done towards promoting the spirit of investigation, one great object in 
the mental influences of the study of history; anda valuable assistance woul: 
be a towards the improvement of actual instruction as imparted by the 
teacher. 


BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 


A Visit to the Sea-side. In two Parts. Boston. Bowles & 
Dearborn. 1828. 18mo. pp. 286. 


This story is written with uncommon talent, and is finely adapted to impart 
a silent and gradual improvement of disposition to its young readers, All un- 
due excitement of feeling and imagination seems to be carefully avoided ; and 
the interest of the production lies chiefly in the probability of the events, and 
the exceedingly natural and happy manner in which the characters are delin- 
eated. 

It is very seldom that we find a book which we can without hesitation put in- 
to the hands of children. In the present instance we can do more. The au- 
thor of this excellent story seems to understand the nature of children so 
thoroughly, to sympathize so fully with their happiness, and to entertain so 
enlightened views of their improvement, that, in presenting them her book, we 
introduce them to a friend whose conversation is sure to instruct and captivate 
them, and to leave impressions equally agreeable and useful. 


Helen and Maria. Part I. Boston. Wait, Green, & Co. 
1828. 18mo. pp. 14. 


There is a very interesting simplicity of thought and expression, and an un- 
usual felicity of moral sentiment, throughout this little story. Its effect is in 
fine unison with the serenity of nature and the tranquillity of innocence, and 
cannot fail to remain in the mind, and exert a happy influence on the charac- 
ter of its readers. 
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POPULAR EDUCATION. 


{From the Prospectus of the French Journal of Education. | 


WE have engaged, in publishing our prospectus, to present 
at the end of this periodical work a picture of human knowledge, 
and we now think it our duty to explain the plan upon which we 
intend to regulate our proceedings, and the end for which we 
undertake this work. 

It would doubtless be absurd to wish to make all men learned 
and erudite, but it is just and useful to the general interest of socie- 
ty, to offer to every member of it the light which may direct them 
in the different careers which their various birth and fortune call 
them to follow. Ignorance can never be a blessing : instruc- 
tion proportioned to the wants of each individual can never be 
an evil. Every resource is offered to those who wish to make 
researches in the different branches of knowledge which the 
genius of man has conquered; but they are almost entirely 
wanting to those who only seek general knowledge, for the wants 
or for the pleasures of life. It is this void which exists in our 
library of instruction that we would endeavour to fill. We 
shall not then confine ourselves entirely to purely scientific de- 
tails ; but there are few sciences which have not their use ; for 
it is necessity, much more than curiosity, which has been the 
prime mover of the researches of the human mind. It is to this 
point alone that we shall confine ourselves ; thus, to proceed 
methodically, after having offered to the earliest age the sources 
of elementary instruction which will aid in the development of 
its rising intelligence, we shall present to the child, then to the 
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young man advancing into life the picture of various knowledge, 
the utility of which his mind and heart must acknowledge at 
every new step in his career. 

-Geography, history, mathematical and physical sciences, the 
different branches of natural history, reduced to their general 
principles, and considered in the point of view which philosophy 
most regards, that of general utility, will alternately, in our 
work pay their tribute to the rising generation, and bend to the 
level of its intelligence until it can rise to their height. 

There surely is not a man, in whatever condition Providence 
may have placed him, or whatever may be the profession he 
embraces, who will not one day congratulate himself for having 
acquired a tinge of these different branches of knowledge. 
Some will be directly useful to him in his profession ; others 
will add to the pleasures of his life, or soften its pains. What 
merchant, navigator or traveller has not felt the necessity of 
knowing a little geography ? How many mothers have regretted 
not being able to trace upon a map the steps of their sons in the 
midst of dangers or on distant voyages ; and not being able to 
represent to themselves the distance which separated them, the 
climate under which they lived, the manners of the people 
among whom they dwelt. 

In what age can history have an object of greater or more 
general utility, than in that which is one day to fill the most in- 
structive or most terrible of its pages ? 

To what industrious pursuit are geometry and machenies 
in their general principles, entirely foreign ? And if we consider 
the numerous applications of chemistry and physics to the arts 
and manufactures, to what class of men will they be found en- 
tirely useless! ? 

It is to natural history that the physical history of man be- 
longs ; and it is that which furnishes him with the most valuable 
knowledge and means for the support and prolongation of his 
existence. In short, could botany and the most useful of the 
arts, agriculture, find men indifferent to the benefits, whose fer- 
tile sources they open and make known ? 

Such are, in a few words, some of the considerations which 
made us devise the plan which we have announced, and in 
the execution of which we are zealously occupied—for offering 
to childhood and youth the means of acquiring early a general 
idea of all the knowledge which the human mind has succeeded 
in conquering from nature and from time. 
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EFFECTS OF EDUCATION. 


[The following paragraphs are extracted from ‘ The Effects of 
Education upon a Country Village, An Address delivered be- 
fore the Brighton School Fund Corporation, March 30, 1828. 
By G. W. Blagden, Pastor of the Evangelical Congregational 
Society, Brighton, Mass.’ We regret that this valuable pro- 
duction came to hand so late as to render it impossible for us at 
present to do any thing more than merely mention it, with our 
most earnest recommendation to all our readers, ~vhether pa- 
rents or teachers, and indeed to all who take any interest in the 
best prosperity of their country. | 


In the first place, education teaches the inhabitants of a vil- 
lage to avail themselves of their present, natural advantages. 
When Sir Isaac Newton beheld an apple fall from a tree, he 
beheld nothing more than thousands of his countrymen were 
witnessing almost every day, Why was it, that the apple, thus 
seen by him in common with such multitudes, was so differently 
improved by its respective beholders? Why did his fellow men 
-unconcernedly behold the same phenomenon occurring perhaps 
day by day, without any other reflection than that an apple had 
fallen to the ground ; while he, commencing with that simple 
fact, advanced link by link in a chain of inferences, resulting 
from the operation of cause and effect, until, with almost divine 
intuition, he could comprehend and demonstrate the motion of 
worlds ? It was because Newton possessed a mind, naturally 
strong indeed, but greatly improved by education. It was this 
which enabled him to make the fall of an apple the commence- 
ment of a theory which astonished the world. Look at that 
farmer ; why are his grounds so clean and well cultivated, com- 
pared with those of his fellow-husbandmen? Why are his 
fences good, and his barns full, and his trees thrifty ? It is be- 
cause he has obtained from books, or from experience, or from 
both, a fund of practical knowledge. The same truth holds 
good as well of collective bodies of men, as of particular indi- 
viduals, Why does that little village, situated on one of the 
most barren and rocky tracts of land in New-England, exceed 
in neatness, and fertility, and every domestic comfort, the 
Cherokee town, situated perhaps in one of the richest and 
healthiest districts of Georgia? It is because the minds of the 
inhabitants of the one, are so superior to the minds of those 
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who occupy the other. Education has created the difference. 
The christians, who dwell in the one, have used their present 
natural advantages, although comparatively inferior, to far bet- 
ter effect, than the savages who dwell in the other. And why 
is it, that you behold so marked a difference, as is often seen 
between two neighboring villages in the same State. Why is 
one neat, temperate, influential,—with no paupers supported by 
the parish, except such as are old and infirm, and therefore una- 
ble to support themselves ; while the other is unadorned, unim- 
proved, immoral, intemperate, without influence, and struggling 
with taxes to support its own poor? It is because information, 
moral and intellectual, is spread over the mass of population in 
the one, while ignorance, moral and intellectual, is brooding 
over the people of the other. 

The country village in which education prevails, will display 
to you its effects, wherever you may tread within its precincts ; 
just as we have already seen it to be the case, with a well in- 
formed, individual farmer. Every stream, every hillock, every 
rock within it, that is at all capable of any improvement, will be 
turned to some immediate and profitable use. Its inhabitants 
will feel it to be their duty, not only to man, but to God, to avail 
themselves of every natural advantage. ‘Thus, go where you 
will, in places where christianity has blessed society by her hal- 
lowed presence, and education, which always walks hand in 
hand with her sister piety, has reared her schools and her sem- 
inaries of learning, and you shall see the barren waste literally 
becoming a fruitful field ; the sails of commerce flapping in the 
breeze ; the hand of industry laying diligent hold of every nat- 
ural advantage within its reach. Wherever these inseparable 
companions bend their beautiful footsteps, flowers of industry 
spring up and flourish around them. The poor man’s cottage 
assumes a new air of neatness; his children, once perhaps, 
ragged and filthy, are clothed and clean; the garden of the 
sluggard is tilled and flourishing ; the cup of the intemperate is 
cast to the ground, and broken to atoms ; the once poor, and 
unimproved, and uninviting village, becomes rich, and cultivated, 
and pleasant,—the abode of happiness, and peace, and plenty. 

Education renders the inhabitants of a village domestic. 

The mind of man is active ; it must be constantly employed ; 
and the consequence is, that it is ever searching after novelty. 
The educated man, seated by the fireside, and surrounded by a 
smiling and happy family, satiates this thirst for novelty, by re- 
ceiving the new ideas continually presented to his mind by the 
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book which he is reading, or the meditations which he is indulg- 
ing ; and when his heart requires to be soothed by the inter- 
course of social life, he finds it in the bosom of his family, or in 
occasional interviews with friends, who can appreciate the oc- 
cupations in which he delights, and the scenes in which he loves 
to mingle. Seldom, if ever, do you find this to be the case with 
him who is ignorant. Occasionally, indeed, you may find an 
unlettered individual amid the mass of his fellow beings, who, 
from torpor of mind, or of body, or perhaps of both, desires to 
keep within the boundaries of his own abode, without making 
frequent excursions to the company of others. But as a gen- 
eral fact, ignorance still retains all the natural activity of mind, 
which we have just seen to be the attendant of knowledge. But 
ignorance can never satisfy this thirst for novelty, at the same 
streams. Ignorance cannot love to read ; it is equally averse 
to meditation ; nor does it love to remain long in the same cir- 
cumstances, surrounded by the same objects, and the same per- 
sons. The mind thirsts, as we have seen, for novelty, and it 
will have it. The consequence is, that in an ignorant commu- 
nity, you witness but little of the comfort and pleasure of do- 
mestic life. In such a community, men love to gather them- 
selves in public places, and to be away from home. ‘There is 
not novelty enough there, to gratify the insatiable curiosity of 
the human mind, and nature forces them to be absent. 

In a reading community, this is seldom, if ever, the case with 
individuals, and never with the general mass; for, to well in- 
formed minds, retirement, and meditation, and books present 
more pleasing variety ; and with an ancient philosopher, they 
feel never less alone, than when alone. 

It is easy to see, then, what a mighty difference must be made 
by education, upon the domestic habits of a country village. 
We have only to look at facts :—where are the social affections 
most cultivated ?>—-Where are families most constantly found 
together around the fireside,—at home ? Where is woman 
most exalted, and the wife most happy in the domestic attention 
of her husband, and the children most improved by constant and 
familiar intercourse with their parents ? Who does not know, 
and who will not acknowledge, that it is in the well educated 
village ? On the contrary :—where is it, that you witness the 
most frequent meetings for revelry and dissipation ?—Where do 
you find the father of a family seldom at home, and the mother 
often sitting in loneliness, and the children often vagrants from 
their father’s house ?——Where are the evenings most commonly 
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lost in idle conversation, if they are not spent in the haunts of 
intemperance and vice ?——Where, I ask, if it be notin a village 
where useful books are seldom read, and where solid learning 
is in little, or in no repute ? 


DUTIES OF A TEACHER. 


[From a View of the Livingston County High School, Gene- 
seo, New-York. } 


Let no man place himself in the chair of instruction, unless 
he is willing to submit to a life of unceasing labor and responsi- 
bility. Notwithstanding the honorable and useful nature of his 
employments, his path is encompassed with numerous difficul- 
ties. He must deal with dispositions as different as light and 
darkness ; he must adapt himself to the peculiar moral and in- 
tellectual qualities of each individual under his care ; be must 
become ‘in a sense, ‘all things to all men,’ or his instructions 
will be ineffectual. Such a range of duty requires a cast of 
moral and intellectual character not often met with in the ordinary 
circles of society. No narrow attachment to system, no bigot- 
ed adherence to technical forms, no inveterate prejudices, no 
reverence for time-hallowed errors, no submissive obedience to 
opinions propped only by the authority of great names, ought 
to find a place in the mind of him who would discharge with 
happiness to himself, and advantage to others, the laborious and 
important office of training the minds of the young. Nothing 
but an earnest desire to disentangle truth from error, will 
enable him to address himself effectually to a variety of intel- 
lects. An entire willingness to follow the path of holy truth, 
wherever she may lead, a resolute perseverance to concentrate 
upon this grand object the scattered rays of light that beam from 
every source of knowledge, will alone fit him to meet success- 
fully the different intellectual wants which he is required to un- 
derstand. He must commune directly with mind; with mind 
not always in a highly cultivated condition, but often sunk in 
ignorance, and perverted by prejudice : he must not only guide 
the rapid course of awakened genius, but call forth the slumber- 
ing energies that lie concealed benenth apparent stupidity. How 
various then should be his modes of address! how accurate his 
knowledge of different motives on different characters ! and, i 
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may be added, how absurd would it be for him to cling with ob- 
stinacy to any system, however strong by authority and venera- 
ble by age. We look upon intellectual freedom, though the 
gift is a rare one indeed, as the best qualification of an instruc- 
tor. We conceive it a matter of deep importance that he should 
yield his dearest, his most fondly cherished prejudices to the 
voice of reason; or rather, we believe it to be his duty to ex- 
tricate himself, as far as possible, from their thraldom before he 
assumes the responsibilities of his station. 

A man who expects entire freedom from prejudice, and uni- 
versal correctness of reasoning in any community, expects too 
much from human nature. There will always be wrong and 
narrow views afloat, which must be tenderly yet manfully en- 
countered. So far as a liberal and generous course of education 
prevails, just so far will these obstacles be happily removed. 
Scantiness of information and limited ideas of the nature and ex- 
tent of human intellect, the perverted notions of the social du- 
ties, an overweening persuasion of the importance of some things, 
and an unjust depreciation of the value of others, have ever 
tainted the springs of public sentiment, and will long continue 
to nerve the arm of error against the course of improvement. 
Those whose views have never been enlarged by a course of 
intellectual discipline are unable to comprehend the utility of 
certain branches of knowledge, which may, notwithstanding, be 
highly important to develope and strengthen the mental ener- 
gies, to give firmness to reason and maturity to judgment. But 
are the interests of education to be sacrificed because these men 
cannot comprehend them ? Certainly not. The opposition that 
springs from such a source, and the frivolous objections that are 
raised by such feelings, must be answered mildly, yet with an 
unyielding adherence to the plain dictates of sense and reason. 
Even then, the enlightened instructer must not expect to es- 
cape the censures of ignorance and self-will, His motives will 
be impeached, his judgment assailed, and perhaps his character 
charged with the very faults it is his most earnest desire to cor- 
rect. But if he has engaged in the cause with a proper feeling 
of its responsible duties, and a sincere purpose of discharging 
them justly and magnanimously, he may safely entrust his vin- 
dication to the cultivated minds of the few, and the increasing 
intelligence of the many. 
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HINT TO PARENTS. 


The early instruction imbibed from a parent’s life, has the 
strongest influence in forming the future character. Before the 
mind is mature enough to think for itself, we look to those whom 
nature has constituted our guardians, to correct and sanction 
our opinions. In this way the parental authority gains a hold 
upon the mind of children, that never can be annihilated. And 
happy indeed would it be if the result were always the formation 
of a noble and manly character. Intelligent and well educated 
parents exert a glorious and beneficial power ; but those who 
are darkened by ignorance, and chained by prejudice, transmit 
their intellectual qualities, as well as personal features, to their 
unfortunate descendants. When an instructer has to deal with 
the children of such parents, he has a double difficulty to en- 
counter. He must meetthe-ignorance and obstinacy of the one, 
and give a right direction to the perverted powers of the other. 
And after he has laboured with all the assiduity of an almost self- 
sacrificing zeal, he must consider it an instance of rare felicity 
to escape a torrent of bitter invective. How many worthy in- 
structers have had their peace assailed by the unjust reproaches 
of discontented parents? How many parents have seen cause of 
deep and hearty repentance that they ever lent a credulous ear 
to the complaints of boyish pettishness? Have you a son? Be- 
ware how you make the idle effusions of an irritated temper, the 
ground of serious accusation against his intellectual guide. As 
you value the consciousness of having discharged your duty, as 
you regard the future respectability of your child; as you would 
have him improve the precious hours of youth in gaining those 
acquisitions that are to make him a worthy and useful member 
of society; beware of giving your parental countenance to his 
frivolous complaints. Are you a mother ?—As you wish your 
son to fulfil the bright hopes of maternal affection, as you wish 
him to become the boast and support of your life, the pride of 
your family, the ornament of society, beware of suffering your 
solicitude to betray you into unjust censures oa the apparent 
severity of an instructer, whose duty leads him to apply a whole- 
some discipline to your darling child.—Jb. 
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MONITORIAL INSTRUCTION. 


[In our last number we had occasion to mention the great op- 
position manifested to the proposed plan for introducing the 
monitorial system into the grammar and writing schools of the 
city of Boston. From the Report which embodied the plan we 
made several extracts, relating more immediately to the change 
recommended, and presenting of course, a favourable view of 
the monitorial method. We expressed, it will also be recollect- 
ed, our intention to lay before our readers a fair view of the ob- 
jections made to this method ; being desirous that its disadvan- 
tages as well as ‘ts excellences might be thoroughly understood, 
and that they might be foreseen, where teachers who had not 
the aid of previous experience in its use, were desirous of 
introducing it. 

The following paragraphs are part of a very able and inter- 
esting article originally inserted in the Boston Advertiser. ] 


The report of the sub-committee, proposing to introduce the monitorial sys- 
tem into our public schools, seems to have attracted general attention, and va- 
rious communications upon the subject have appeared in the newspapers, all of 
which, we believe, without exception, have been opposed to the alteration. 
For arguments in its favour, we must therefore look to the report itself. 

It seems that the sub-committee of the schools were directed ‘ to consider the 
subject of the high school for girls, whether it shall be continued, whether 
girls can be permitted to remain throughout the year at the grammar schools, 
or their time of continuance advantageously extended.’ Under this authority, 
the committee have taken it upon themselves to make a report, proposing an 
entire revolution in our whole system of school instruction—a system, which 
has stood the test of experience—which has gradually accommodated itself to 
the varying circumstances of the community, incorporating in itself improve- 
ments as they became necessary, and viewed as a whole, exhibiting, probably, 
the most complete course of instruction at the public expense, which can be 
found in any part of the world. 

The school committee, however, did not accept the report of the sub-com- 
mittee, but passed a vote, recommending the introduction of the new system 
into two of our grammar schools, as an experiment. An attempt has been 
made to prevail on the committee of the primary schools, to recommend its in- 
troduction into the schools under their care ; but, as we understand, without 
effect, a large majority of that body, being utterly opposed to it. A committee 
of the common council have reported in favour of an appropriation, to defray the 
expense of the proposed change in the two grammar schools above mentioned. 
We hope this appropriation will not be made, and that in no form whatever, will 
the introduction of the monitorial system into our public schools, be counte- 
nanced by the city authorities. It is not the evil consequent upon a mere ex- 
periment in one or two schools, that we dread, but, it is the doing any thing, 
which will tend, in any way, to facilitate the general introduction of the sys- 
tem. Under peculiar circumstances it might appear, that great improvement 
had been made in a given instance, owing to the superior qua'ifications of the 
master, the zeal and attentiou of committees, the excitement of novelty, &c., 
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but, on applying the system to the whole city, permanently, a very different 
result would be obtained. Besides, a great deal of what appeared to be in- 
struction, would not be real, or useful ; the knowledge would be mechanically 
acquired, and partially understood,—the great end of instruction, the strengthen- 
ing and invigorating of the mind, and the improvement of all the faculties, would 
not be attained. But there is a charm in novelty, and display—a disposition 
to believe in new theories of instruction, and sometimes an actual improvement 
in consequence of great excitement, beyond what could have been imagined. 
We have had masters here, who proposed to teach French ina fortnight; and 
scholars, who appeared to have learned it in this short time. We have also had 
grammar taught by a ee by particular positions of the hand and 
arm,—Arithmetic, without use of figures, and, so on, through all the dif- 
ferent branches of knowledge and science. But, after all, every one must ad- 
mit, that.all valuable knowledge is gradually, and laboriously acquired ; the ef- 
fect of long continued attention, application, and habit. The late high school 
for girls is referred to, as an illustration of the success of this system. To this 
we reply, that the success of this school lay in the teacher, and in the circum- 
stance of his school being a selection of the best scholars in the city ; and, this 
was not a monitorial school, in the general acceptation of the term. The teach- 
er of this school heard all, or nearly all the lessons himself,——he did not trust to 
the monitors—he was himself the all in all; and what does he now do? with 
a private school, and only eighty scholars, he has three able teachers to assist 
him. Is this monitorial, upon the plan of the committee? Ina limited sense, 
every school is monitorial; scholars are selected to give occasional aid ; moni- 
tors are appointed for certain purposes ; and this is found to be useful, both to 
the scholars and the masters. But, then, this extends no further than the di- 
rect persenal supervision of the instructer can reach—there it stops. So it has 
always been, and it is most certain, that if the evils had not been found greater 
than the advantages, the system would long ago have been extended. We 
proceed briefly to notice some parts of the report of the sub-committee. They 
speak of the advantages of the monitorial system, as ‘no longer hypothetical.’ 
‘ Its unexampled success, both in Europe and America, and its accordance with 
the known constitution of the human mind, and the principles of human ac- 
tion, is such as to render its superiority unquestionable.’ Having settled this 
point to their satisfaction, by assuming all their facts, the committee proceed to 
remark, that the only subjects necessary to be discussed, are, ‘the obstacles 
which prevent its complete introduction immediately.’ Here, then, in about 
twenty lines, is contained all the information the committee have afforded us, 
as to the advantages of this system, which in the report, is said to simplify and 
facilitate instruction,—to ‘ keep the attention awake—disposing the mind to in- 
dustry—to easy subordination,—to love of order, and producing effects highly 
beneficial on the character, habits, and intelligence of our youth.’ In proof of 
this, we are referred to the success of the schools in New-York, and this city, 
and also generally, in different parts of Europe ; and its superior cheapness is 
often mentioned. And here, it appears to us, mistakes in point of fact, exist in 
that part of the report, which relates to the monitorial system. How has it 
succeeded in Europe? It has succeeded only in those cases, where the object 
was to confer a very limited degree of instruction, at the least possible expense, 
to those entirely ignerant; and is only adopted under any other circumstances, 
with great limitations. It will be found on examination, to be principally in 
use in the most unenlightened and uneducated parts of Europe, as a means of 
iving a degree of knowledge, preferable only to total ignorance. In New- 
ork, there are about 12000 children who attend noschool whatever. It is not 
strange, then, that any thing which has the appearance of instruction, should 
there be considered as success. But, in a late address of the Trustees of the 
School Society of New-York, among whom are some of the first men in the 
state,—the success of these schools is not once alluded to; on the contrary, the 
state of their public schools is greatly lamented, and the present system of the 
schools in Boston, is held up for imitation, as being superior to any thing of the 
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kind in the country ; and it is worthy of remark, that although in the address 
of the same trustees in 1826, much is said of the monitorial part of their system, 

et, in the address above alluded to, they are wholly silent onthe subject. We 
eh also seen letters lamenting the condition of their schools, and have con- 
versed with gentlemen who have visited the New-York monitorial schools, so 
highly praised by the sub-committee, who speak of them, and of the best schools 
in that city on the monitorial plan, as exhibiting results which would here be 
considered a total failure. But, even in these instances, and with this low de- 
gree of attainment, assistant instructers have been found necessary, and are in- 
creasing in number in the New-York schools ;—and we are informed thatin the 
High School, (Dr Griscom’s,) there is a teacher to every 55 boys. 


{The writer of the above article, we are sorry to observe, 
does not seem well! acquainted either with the system of mutual 
instruction, or with the actual state of those schools, even in 
Boston, in which it has been introduced. That this is the case 
will appear from a view of the following facts. 

There is an entire mistake in regard to the state of the 
primary schools. The monitorial plan is actually adopted in a 
great number of them: the further introduction of it is,—ac- 
cording to a Report on this subject, unanimously accepted,—to 
proceed as fast as circumstances will authorize it.* A more ab- 
rupt introduction of the new method was, indeed, objected to, 
but under peculiar and unfavourable circumstances, not exactly 
connected with the actual merits of the question. 

Several other misstatements are also worth adverting to; one 
of which is, that the monitorial method is always and necessari- 
ly superficial. This allegation is not more true of the new 
mode of teaching than it is of the old. By some of the most 
eminent teachers in Europe the system of mutual instruction is 
preferred for its efficiency. It is found an excellent instrument ; 
and if, in some instances, it is superficially used, the blame lies 
with the agent, and not with the means. 

Another striking mistake of the writer of the article transcrib- 
ed, is, that the Boston High School for Girls was not a moni- 
torial school, in the general acceptation of the term. The 
teacher himself, then, must have been deceived ; so must the 
school committee, and the great number of visitants from other 
places, who came to this city, in not a few instances, for the 
very purpose of seeing what a good monitorial school is. If its 
excellence as a school made it not a monitorial school in the 
common acceptation of the term, the merits of every very good 
school on the common plan might, with equal force, be pleaded 
as a reason for not ranking it with schools of that description. 


*See Journal of Education No. 27, p. 184—144. 
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The teacher of the high school for girls was most assiduously 
attentive to his duties. He proved himself a competent instruct- 
er in every sense of the word. His scholars, too, were admir- 
ably prepared to receive the benefits of any good system of in- 
struction. They had been well grounded in their elementary 
education ; and they were themselves the best scholars, gener- 
ally, of their respective schools. But if the high school for girls 
was not properly a monitorial school, then there is no such 
thing in existence in America or in Europe. And we may in- 
quire, in passing, whether, excellent as the teacher and the 
scholars confessedly were, any system which was merely me- 
chanical or superficial could have produced the results obtained 
in that school. The truth, we believe, will be found to be, that 
that seminary was a fair specimen of a good monitorial school. 

The author of the article quoted, has fallen into another mis- 
take regarding the extent of the system. He considers it as 
confined, in Europe, to lower schools, and to a few places. 
Nothing could be more incorrect. In France, in Scotland, and 
in England, as well as in other countries, it has been applied, in 
numerous instances, with great success, to the higher branches 
of education. The normal and model schools of the first named 
of these countries—the high school of Edinburgh, so well known 
as conducted on the system of monitorial teaching, and the logic 
class, and others of the college of Glasgow, in which the sys- 
tem of mutual instruction was put to the test of nearly half a 
century—the Hazelwood school, and several others of the high- 
er order of seminaries in England, have long ago put beyond 
doubt the adaptation of the monitorial plan to extensive use in 
the more advanced stages of instruction. With regard to the 
slighting manner in which the writer speaks of the public school 
system of New-York, it is unnecessary for us to make a single 
remark. ‘These schools are open to inspection ; and, if we are 
not greatly deceived, will speak well for themselves. The 
writer evidently depends on hearsay, and not his personal ob- 
servation. He falls, too, into another error in speaking of the 
arrangements for public instruction, and the opinion of the 
Trustees of the School Society respecting these. It is not the 
method of teaching in Boston that is held up to admiration by 
those gentlemen,—but the system of arrangements for public 
instruction. 

On the question of the comparative merits of the public 
schools of New-York we cannot speak from personal observa- 
tion. But we may advert for a moment to a single fact. In 
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Boston, the citizens enjoy the benefit of a system matured by 
many years’ experience, and therefore in all probability render- 
ed practically good, whether theoretically so or not—the teach- 
ers, too, are commonly men of college education, and of excel- 
lent qualifications in other respects, and handsomely supported; 
they are therefore permanent in their functions ; besides all 
which, they have the full benefit of the principle of division of 
labour, a great security for excellence, in all cases where it is 
attainable. 

If, under all these advantages, the actual instruction of the 
public schools of Boston should excel that of those of New- 
York, it would be nothing wonderful ; nor does all this go a 
single step to prove that the system or method of teaching 
adopted in New-York may not be vastly preferable to that adopt- 
ed in Boston. The high mental character of any body of men, 
not less than of any individual, may work out, by laborious skill 
and energy, what, perhaps, on a better pian, might have been 
achieved with less waste of time and exertion. 

Our present limits, however, will not permit us to extend our 
remarks ; and we shall therefore resume this article in our next 
number. | 


REVIEW. 


First Principles of English Spelling and Reading, by Cates H. Snow, 
M.D. Boston. James Loring. 1828. pp. 72; stereotype. 


(Concluded. ] 


THE dissyllables are divided into fifteen lessons, each forming about enough 
for one day’s study. The first division, which constitutes the tenth lesson, con- 
sists of dissyllables having two letters in each syllable. The next lesson gives 
the words having two letters in the first and three in the last, and so onward, 
through all the dissyllables, it has been a rule to make the number of letters 
in the component syllables the guide respecting the lesson in which it should 
be inserted. This part of the plan of the First Principles it is thought will be 
found peculiarly convenient. The child will always be able to count before 
he tries to spell, (at least, he ought to be able to count ten,) and this plan is 
calculated to let him perceive his error readily after he has committed it, by 
telling him how many letters he used more or less than the proper number ; 
and in many instances, we think, the observing learner will calculate, before he 
utters his spelling, so as to give thé requisite number of letters to his syllables. 
A very little instruction from the teacher will soon let the learner into this part 
of the plan ; and if he understands the manner in which any thing is done, the 
child, like the man, feels himself more truly master of it. 

The 25th, 26th, and 27th lessons exhibit the verbal terminations, plurals, and 
and degrees of comparison. This is something novel in a spelling-book, but not 
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the less useful. It has the double advantage of showing how words are forme: 
from other words, and of rendering familiar some of the more common parts of 
grammar. The lessons contain examples of most of the changes which the va- 
rious terminations occasion or require, and this part of orthography truly ap- 
pears to be of no less importance, for constant use, than that of the primitive 
form of words. 

We now come to the lessons of trisyllables. In these the author has classed 
the words with reference to some obvious distinctions which it is not necessa- 
ray to particularize. Where the opportunity offers, the composition of a word 
is sometimes shown by the manner in which it is divided; thus glutton-ous, 
burden-some, dis-armed, &c. If we have not mistaken the proper object of 
spelling-books, it is the formation of words correctly for letters, that is, spell- 
ing. And we believe that a child thould be omy taught to see that most of 
our hard words (as he learns to call them) are formed from very easy words, 
which he well knows how to spell. On this principle the 30th lesson is made 
up of nouns ending in er and or, and their formation is shown by suffering the 

rimitive word to stand entire, with the termination by itself; thus we have 
r-er, partake-r, &c. The idea of one letter standing alone to representa 
syllable may be appalling, but whoever tries to spell a word in this manner wil 
nd no more difficulty than every one meets in the thousand other anomalies to 
which every new elementary books adds at least one. The pupil in grammar 
is taught that adjectives are varied by adding r or er, and verbs by adding d or 
ed: why should not the student of the art of spelling be taught the same as 
early as he may ? : 

The seven lessons which follow contain the words terminating in art, ent, 
ance, and ence; words in ful and less ; in ness ; adverbs in ly; words in y 
short ; polysyllables in able and ible ; words in sion and tion. The symplici- 
ty of this arrangement recommends it in theory, and we think that in practice 
it will be found quite serviceable. Subsequent lessons present the longer mis- 
cellaneous words, the compound words, and the forty-first lesson comprises 
= as are peculiarly irregular, or had not found a place in their appropriate 
tables. 

The forty-second lesson brings us to the proper names, which have been 
classified with much pains, in such a way as to lead to the correct orthography 
and pronunciation. Each class commences with a leading word, whose pr- - 
nunciation is always familiar, and under it arranged all those names in which 
the accented syllable bears the same vowel sound : and the accented syllables 
are moreover made to range under each other in such a way as to leave no 
doubt upon the subject. The spelling lessons are concluded with a table of the 
names of the books of the Old and New Testaments, which appeared peculiar- 
ly appropriate in a school book designed for the purposes of this. The number 
of adults who can name those books in order, would not have been so few, if 
we had had such a table in our Childhood’s Companion. 

For the accommodation of beginners it seems necessary to add a series of 
Reading Lessons. These are all composed of scripture phrases or stories adapt- 
ed to the infant mind: they begin with the easiest readings of monosyllables, 
and are so phe oe as to call into exercise the memory and judgment, by pro- 
gressively furnishing examples of the most difficult spellings and pronuncia- 
tion. To do this, and at the same time to make a lasting moral impression on 
the child’s mind, without any reference whatever to sectarian sentiments, is 
the sole object of this part of the book. How well this is effected the good 
sense of the public must determine. 

The tables of Abbreviations, of Numbers, of Months and Days, of Similar 
Sounding Words, of Stops and Marks, will be found to differ somewhat from 
those in other books, of the kind, and the difference is believed to be an im- 
provement ; by which term in matters of education we mean an alteration cal- 
culated to render the learner’s progress more easy while it is also made mor: 
certain. This seems to be the author’s only object in devoting his time to thir 
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compilation ; and the object of this lengthened exposé is to call the attention of 
readers, interested in directing the first steps of childhood up the hill of knowl- 
edge, to the facilities it offers for that purpose. 


INTELLIGENCE. 


EDUCATION OF THE DEAF AND DUMB IN NEW-YORK, 


[The interesting intelligence which follows is extracted from the ‘ Report of 
the Secretary of State’ and (Superintendent of Common Schools) ‘ in relation 
to the Instruction of the Deaf and Dumb in the city of New-York.’ The pam- 
phlet from which these extracts are made contains much useful and pleasing 
information on the general subject of instruction, as applied to the class of pu- 
pils mentioned. At present, we must restrict ourselves to a few facts connect- 
ed with the establishment of the institution referred to in the Report. But we 
shall take the earliest opportunity of laying before our readers the comparative 
views given of the arrangement and instruction of seminaries for the deaf and 
dumb in other parts of the United States.] 


Sratre or New-York, Secrerary’s Oerice. Albany, April 12, 1828. 
The Secretary of State respectfully submits to the legislature, the annual re- 
port required of him by ‘ An act to provide for the building an asylum for the 
deaf and dumb in the city of New-York,’ passed March 23d, 1827. 

The first section of this act requires that ‘ the price of the ground to be pur- 
chased, and the plan of the buildings to be erected, shall be submitted to the 
Superintendent of Common Schools, and be by him approved, before the said 
sum of money ($1¢,000) shall be drawn from the treasury.” In June last, 
the plan of the buildings, and a lease from the corporation of the city of New- 
York, of a lot on which they were to be erected, were presented for approval. 
Impressed with the belief that a public institution ought to be placed on per- 
manent ground, and guarded against future embarassments, the Superintendent 
communicated to the directors some objections to placing the buildings on 
leased land ; after which the directors made a second application to the corpo- 
ration of New-York; which body, with its characteristic liberality, gave tue 
fee of one acre of land to the institution, on which the buildings are to be 
erected. And there is reason to hope, from the representations of Dr Akerly, 
that when the buildings are completed, the institution will not be indebted for 
any part thereof. The pian, and the progress which has been made in the 
erection of the asylum buildings, are presented in the annual report of the di- 
rectors, made to the legislature in February last. 

The second section of the act referred to, declares ‘ that it shall be the duty 
of the Superintendent of Common Schools, from time to time, to inquire into 
the expenditures of the said institution, and the system of instruction pursued 
therein :; to visit and inspect the schools and the lodgings of the pupils; to as- 
certain by a comparison with other similar institutions, whether any improve- 
ments can be made, and for that purpose, to appoint such and so many persons 
as he shall from time to time deem necessary, visitors of the said schools; to 
suggest to the directors, and to the legislature, such improvements as he shall 
deem expedient; and to report annually to the legislature on all the matters 
aforesaid, and particularly the condition of the schools, the improvement of the 
pupils, and their treatment in respect to their board and lodging.’ 

In the month of October last, the Superintendent visited the New-York in- 
stitution for the instruction of the deaf and dumb. The school at present is 
kept in two rooms in the upper story of the buildings, belonging to the corpo- 
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ration, in the rear of the City Hall; and for these rooms, insufficient as they 
are, the school has been indebted from its commencement to the liberality of 
o city authorities, who have added thereto an annual appropriation of 400 
dollars. 

The female pupils, 28 in number, board and lodge in the family of Dr Aker- 
ly, the secretary ; and the males, 35 in number, with Mr Loofborrow, the prin- 
cipal teacher. At each boarding-house the pupils have a room, where they 
assemble after school hours, for the purpose of studying their lessons, and re- 
ceiving instruction ; and all the arrangements appear to be made with a view of 
preserving a parental supervision over the scholars, during the hours when they 
are not occupied at the school. The pupils are comfortably lodged ; and so far 
= ny ere was presented for judging, there is reason to be satisfied with 

eir board. 
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The New-England Farmers’ and Mechanics’ Journal. Con- 
ducted by E. Holmes, M. D., Professor of Chemistry, Natural His- 
tory, and Agriculture, in Gardiner Lyceum. Vol. I. Nos. 2 and3 
—February and March, 1828. Gardiner, Me. P. Sheldon. 


To some of our readers we may seem out of place in taking notice of 
this publication. But we mention this periodical with a deep conviction 
that extensive and effectual measures for the general improvement of educa- 
tion can never be taken, until a spirit of improvement and a disposition for 
information become prevalent in the community,with regard to the progress 
of the useful arts and sciences. This we conceive is true emphatically in res- 
pect of common education. Parents will not feel disposed to maintain good in- 
struction, and pay for well qualified teachers and improved school-books, un- 
less they themselves are addicted to reading and take an interest in mental 
improvement. 

e shall have occasion in our next to resume this subject, in some of its 
more practical details. In the meantime we would recommend the Journal 
we have mentioned to all our readers who are desirous that both their leisure 
and their active hours should be well occupied. To many it may prove pecu- 
liarly serviceable in their daily pursuits; and to all it will furnish much useful 
and agreeable information. 


An English Parsing Table. By A. Curtis, Principal ofa Lite- 
rary Seminary for Young Ladies, Richmond, Virginia. 


Articles of this description are valuable aids in the instruction of young schol- 
ars, who should be introduced to the study of grammar practically rather than 
theoretically. The higher principles of grammar should, we think, always 
be deferred till a later stage of education am we have yet observed to be cus- 
tomary. 

Of the table under notice we entertain a very favourable opinion, and think 
that the chief room for improvement, in a new edition, would be the addition 
of paradigms of inflection. These would render it a much more useful man- 
ual than most of our current abridgments of grammar, 











